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Editor: HERBERT APTHEKER 


On the Fight for Peace and the 
Struggle against the Monopolies” 


I. INTRODUCTION 


As WE APPROACH the decade of the 
sixties, mankind stands at the thresh- 
hold of a new era. For the first time 
in human history the possibility now 
exists for the elimination of the 
scourge of war and the release of 
the full productive potential of the 
human race for the solution of the 
age-old problems of poverty, disease 
and ignorance. These new possibili- 
ties have been created by profound 
and irreversible changes in favor of 
the camp of peace, freedom and so- 
cial progress. 

World imperialism, headed by 
Wall Street monopoly capitalism, is 
no longer the sole or dominant force 
determining the destiny of mankind. 
Socialism, embracing one-third of the 
earth’s population, has emerged as 
an invincible world system, spear- 
heading the cause of peace and peace- 
ful coexistence. The victorious up- 
surge of the national liberation move- 
ments in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America has undermined imperialist 


colonialism and kindled the flame of 
national independence among all op- 
pressed peoples. The mounting peace 
movement in our country, and 
throughout the capitalist world, has 
gained new strength and momentum. 
Thus, even the new forms by which 
U.S. imperialism hopes to continue 
its drive for world power and influ- 
ence are now confronted by the 
powerful challenge of superior world 
forces determined to win a durable 
and lasting peace. 

The dominant world position of 
United States monopoly capitalism, 
long uncontested, is now being in- 
creasingly challenged on all sides by 
its capitalist competitors, by the ex- 
panding group of newly liberated 
countries, and most of all, by the 
socialist world, which now bids to 
surpass the achievements of U.S. 
capitalism in all areas of human en- 
deavor. 


® NOTE: The basic content of the resolutioas 
on the Negro question and. on trade union prob- 
lems ‘should also be considered a part of this 
resolution. 
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Our capitalist society is plagued by 
a mounting accumulation of un- 
solved and insoluble problems. The 
economy displays a growing shaki- 
ness and instability. Automation and 
other technological advances create 
growing insecurity, chronic unem- 
ployment and fear of the future. Un- 
saleable farm surpluses rise from 
year to year, while farm incomes are 
declining. The national debt, already 
overburdening, continues to mount, 
and the difficulty of financing the 
war economy increases. The burdens 
of interest and taxes become ever 
more intolerable. Rising prices have 
become a persistent problem. 

Even as the possibilities of peace 
are enhanced, and important sectors 
of business and government are com- 
pelled to move away from the rigid 
war policy, the reactionary offensive 
on the domestic front has been ac- 
celerated. In place of the growth of 
freedom, there is continued repres- 
sion and denial of elementary liber- 
ties. The infamous Landrum-Griffin 
bill has been passed, fastening new 
and more powerful shackles on or- 
gahized labor than did the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The steel companies are 
spearheading a drive of all the great 
monopolies aimed against the living 
standards and working conditions of 
the workers. Monopoly unites in an 
effort to resolve its problems at the 
expense of the working class. 

Despite certain advances in the 
struggle for Negro rights, the system 
of Jim Crow oppression remains es- 
sentially unshaken. Unrestricted suf- 


frage and Negro representation in 
the South, and the eradication of 
racist discrimination and segregation 
in national life, remain a central} yitaljz 
democratic task still to be achieved, gro p 

Our educational system is in a|” jt , 
state of deepening crisis. Juvenile de} Amer 
linquency grows steadily wore, peopl 
Slums and overcrowding are the 










of the country. In every aspect 
American life, the problems and dif 
ficulties become not less but greater.) gover 

It is the all-powerful monopoly 
capitalist groups, with their striving 
to preserve their outworn system of! of th 
“free enterprise,” which stand as the] this ; 
central obstacle to progress. It is mo} fiden 
nopoly capital which blocks the ful-| and | 
fillment of the great promise which} nists 
the future holds, and which breeds} energ 
the menace of peace and fosters in- 
security and repression. It is monop+j; 
oly capital and its agents which must JN 
be opposed by the American working PE. 
class, the Negro people and all peace 
loving and democratic forces to ae Pe. 
ize the potential of a new era of\ come 

ce, democracy and security. , 

PyThe decade ahead con be the Gili 
ade in which mankind is liberated sive 
from the peril of the cold war and gene 
the threat of catastrophic nuclear cond 
warfare. 

It can be the decade in which fatal 
blows are inflicted on the oppression the , 
wf the Negro people which has de 





form 
a we 


"| neces 
filed our land for more than isten 
centuries. hum 


It can be the decade in which the\ ery - 
offensive to depress the standards ofl com, 





living of the working class and to 
destroy labor’s rights is defeated by 
a united labor movement and a re- 
vitalized alliance of labor and the Ne- 
gro people. 





people’s alliance consisting of labor, 
ot the Negro people, the farmers, small 
businessmen and all those threatened 
ol by the big monopolies takes major 

‘| strides toward the attainment of a 
‘| government of the people, by the 
people and for the people. 

The Communist Party, the party 
of the American working class, faces 
this new decade with supreme con- 
fidence that these goals can be won, 
and to this we American Commu- 
nists dedicate all our efforts and 
energies. 





stem of 
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e which 
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sters in- 
‘monop} [], NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
ch must IN THE FIGHT FOR 
working PEACE 
Il peace:| 
; to 2 Peace is the urgent objective, the 
y €fa O\common need and common hope of 
ity. people everywhere. Heretofore this 
the dec has been a dream deferred, an elu- 
liberated sive aspiration, passed down from 
war aN generation to generation. Now the 
nucieal conditions have matured for trans- 





: forming this dream into reality, into 
rich fatal a way of life for all the nations of 
pression the world. For peace has become a 
has de- necessary condition for the very ex- 
an thretlistence and further development of 
‘ human society, just as war with mod- 
yhich thtlern methods of annihilation has be- 
dards ot come unthinkable. The peaceful co- 
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existence of nations with differing 
economic and social systems, and 
competition between them for peace- 
ful pursuits, is the sole alternative 
to an atomic catastrophe. 

Everything in the needs, hopes and 
aspirations of our people finds its 
relationship to this central issue of 
our times—the struggle for peace and 
peaceful coexistence. 

The fate of world peace today de- 
pends in the first place upon the 
improvement of relations between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the two most powerful coun- 
tries, with their immense economic, 
technological and military potential. 
If the relations between our country 
and the Soviet Union are normalized, 
if they cooperate in the maintenance 
of peace, then the peace of the world 
can be kept inviolate. 

That is why the extraordinary vis- 
it of Premier Khrushchev to our 
country and the projected visit of 
President Eisenhower to the Soviet 
Union, the significant talks at Camp 
David and the agreement “that all 
outstanding international questions 
should be settled not by the appli- 
cation of force but by peaceful means 
through negotiations” inspired the 
people of our country and the whole 
world with the highest hopes for 
peace. 

These events mark the first salient 
break from the disastrous and dis- 
credited Dulles policy of atomic 
threats and “brinkmanship,” signal- 
izing an important change in the di- 
rection of improvement of U.S.-So- 
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viet relations. They have brought 
about a thaw in the international 
climate. Understanding has been 
reached on direct meetings between 
the heads of government, as well as 
discussions at the summit, as the 
method to be pursued in the search 
for agreement on outstanding dis- 
puted international questions. The 
resolution of such grave problems as 
the signing of a peace treaty with 
the two German states and normal- 
izing the situation in Berlin can now 
proceed in a vastly improved inter- 
national atmosphere. 

Most significant for the struggle 
to realize coexistence have been the 
proposals for universal and total dis- 
armament, placed before the United 
Nations by Premier Khrushchev. 
This has now become the key issue 
and main subject of debate in every 
country of the world. For universal 
and total disarmament, depriving all 
countries of the means of waging 
war, is in the long run the only true 
guarantee for an enduring peace. A 
peacetime economy as an alternative 
to arms production and the threat 
of an atomic war, an economy pro- 
viding greatly expanded social wel- 
ware benefits and higher living stand- 
ards is regarded as a realistic hope 
by ever greater numbers of Amer- 
icans. 

The Khrushchev visit has already 
produced important immediate re- 
sults in a number of areas: the con- 
clusion of a two-year agreement for 
an expanded cultural exchange pro- 
gram; the joint agreement for coop- 


eration in nuclear research and the 
exchange of scientists and research 
information; the agreement for the 
study of the detection of under. 
ground nuclear explosions; the agree- 
ment for joint medical research proj- 
ects; the treaty to keep Antartica a 
scientific preserve; the more favor. 
able conditions created for reach- 
ing an agreement on the banning of 
nuclear design, and for the abolition 
of the artificially-imposed restrictions 
on trade with the Soviet Union and 
other socialist lands. 

Above all, these developments cre- 
ate new opportunities for the peace 
forces to impose further shifts in 
foreign policy, which will lead in 
the direction of realizing more fully 
the great potential inherent in the 
present situation. Important busi- | 





ness and government interests have 
been compelled to realize the epochal 
changes in the existing world rela- 
tionship of forces and the need to 
adopt a more realistic foreign policy. 
This does not signify, however, that 
the Eisenhower administration has 
yet embarked on a firm course to 
end the cold war, nor that peaceful 
coexistence has been achieved and 
secured. 

The thaw in the cold war has be- 
gun, but the cold war is far from 
ended. The proponents of the cold 
war are still powerful and strive to 
return to the bankrupt policy of 
“positions of strength” and to the 
frozen patern of the past. Its advo | 
cates are to be found within the Ad- 
ministration, and in both major po | 
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litical parties (as symbolized by the 
Republican Rockefeller and _ the 
Democrat Acheson). They are in 
control of the Pentagon, of the huge 
armament industries and other giant 
financial trusts which continue to ex- 
ert maximum pressure to maintain 
and heat up the cold war. 

Already a counter-offensive has 
been launched to undo all that has 
been accomplished. There are re- 
newed demands on the part of the 
top brass and leading statesmen for 
increased war expenditures to meet a 
concocted “Soviet challenge” or 
“Soviet aggression.” Opposition to 
expansion of U.S.-Soviet trade, voiced 
by the billionaire Rockefeller, is fol- 
lowed by the rejection of a large So- 
viet steel order. The insensate hos- 
tility to People’s China is fostered 
by continuous incitement against 
China in India, Laos, Tibet and Ko- 
rea. The provocative insistence on the 
discussion of Hungary by the United 
Nations was designed to inflame 
further the cold war attitudes. The 
nuclear rearmament of West Ger- 
many, aimed to transform it into 
Wall Street’s main arsenal in Eu- 
rope, flaunts both the will of the 
people and international agreements. 
The shameful interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Cuba and the threat 
of economic strangulation by ma- 
nipulating sugar quotas is aimed not 
only against the Cuban revolution 
but against the anti-imperialist free- 


| dom struggle in all of Latin America. 


The bellicose cold war advocates 


ward peaceful coexistence and peace- 
ful competition, and, even as events 
force them drastically to alter their 
past cold war policies, they attempt 
to continue their drive for new forms 
of world domination. 

The replacement of the cold war 
policy by a policy of peaceful co- 
existence and cooperation between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union for peace demands the de- 
feat of these cold war advocates, 
these most rabid and aggressive sec- 
tions of Big Business and their agents 
in government. 

Despite their efforts to head off a 
far-reaching policy of peaceful co- 
existence and competition, the very 
fact that they are confronted with 
the compulsion of carrying through 
a shift in their foreign policy opens 
the way for a tremendous upsurge 
of the forces working for peace. 

Above all, the times demand an 
unrelenting struggle on the part of 
all sections of the people who desire 
peace, in the first place the labor 
movement. They require a many- 
sided struggle, whose base lies not 
in the formation of some new, all- 
embracing peace organization but in 
the great diversity of existing people’s 
organizations. 

Labor will assume its rightful 
place of leadership in the people’s 
interests only when it takes the lead 
in the fight for peace. It must not be 
forgotten that the top officialdom of 
the labor movement remains largely 
tied to the bankrupt cold war policy 


and continues to advocate a crash 
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program to expand armaments under 
the guise of providing jobs. It is a 
welcome sign of the changes taking 
place, however, that representative 
publications and individual leaders 
of organized labor are coming for- 
ward on their own and calling for 
disarmament, for a peacetime econ- 
omy, for the exchange of delegations 
with the Soviet trade unions, for an 
end to nuclear testing and the out- 
lawing of atomic weapons. These 
beginnings must permeate the ranks 
of the entire labor movement, so 
that labor can help to broaden the 
united mass struggles of all peace- 
loving forces to impose the people’s 
will for peace upon our government. 

The Negro people have a particu- 
lar and added stake in the fight for 
peace, for the reactionary cold war 
atmosphere fosters chauvinism and 
national oppression, and the fight 
against Jim Crow can most effectively 
be carried on in an atmosphere of 
peace and friendship among nations. 

The women of our country, who 
are forced to bear so much of the 
burden of suffering inflicted by war 
and preparations for war, have a spe- 
cial part in the fight for peace. So, 
too, do the youth, whose lives are 
disrupted by the draft and who are 
called on to sacrifice their lives in 
war. 

The changing moods and temper 
of the people of our country point 
to new possibilities for unfolding 
broad mass actions around every 
specific issue related to the struggle 
for peace. Just as the ruling class 


yesterday was successful in convine- 
ing the people to accept the heavy 
burden of the cold war as a “deter- 
rent” to “Soviet aggression,” so to- 
day a breakdown in this artificially 
created war hysteria can help to un- 
leash the full potential of the peo 
ple’s fighting capacity to demand an 
end to the cold war. 

The Khrushchev visit, and the en- 
suing easing of world tensions, has, 
of course, not dissipated all the preju- 
dices and misconceptions about the 
Soviet Union. What must be under- 
scored, however, is that a new spirit 
of friendship for the Soviet Union, 
a new admiration for its scientific 
and technological achievements, a 
new understanding that we can live 
together, is spreading among men 


and women in all walks of life. To | 


the extent that this understanding is 


heightened, the movement for peace | 


will again gain greater purposeful- 
ness, greater unity and greater de- 
termination. 

Life, not death! Production for 
peace and not for destruction! Peace 
and friendship among nations! An 
end to international mistrust! An end 
to the cold war! For a policy of 
peace and peaceful existence! 

These noble aims demand a fight 
against the resumption of nuclear 
testing and for a ban on the use and 
manufacture of nuclear weapons. 


They demand a fight to end the | 
peacetime draft and compulsory 


military training. 


They demand a fight for the recog: | 
nition of People’s China and its | 
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rightful membership in the United 
Nations. 

They demand a fight for expanded 
East-West trade. 

They demand a fight against U.S. 
intervention in the internal affairs of 
Cuba and other Latin-American 
countries, and solidarity with the 
cause of national independence every- 
where. 

Above all, they demand a fight 
for disarmament, for the scrapping 
of all instruments of warfare and a 
shift to an economy of peace. And 
they demand peaceful competition 


_ between nations in expanding world 


production to improve the living 
standards of the world’s peoples. 

The issue of peace is the para- 
mount issue in American political 
life. It is the central test of all par- 
ties, mass organizations and civil 
leaders. On the resolution of this is- 
sue rests the future of our nation. 

The eyes and hopes of all peoples 
are focused on the United States. 
Upon the outcome of the now un- 
folding struggle for a policy of peace 
in our land may hinge the fate of 
mankind. 


Ill. THE ECONOMIC 
SITUATION: FOR AN 
ECONOMY OF PEACE 


The American economy is once 
again on the upgrade. Production 
and employment are rising, and evi- 
dences of a new boom are wide- 


| spread. But the upsurge rests on a 


shaky foundation. 
Despite the relative prosperity of 


the period since the war, the most 
striking feature of the postwar Amer- 
ican economy is its growing instabil- 
ity. Since World War II, there have 
been three slumps, of which the 
third was much the most severe. 
From each of these the economy has 
recovered at the cost of a higher 
level of public and private debt, a 
greater residue of unemployment 
and other features making for future 
crises of greater severity. And de- 
spite current high levels of produc- 
tion and employment, the outlook is 
being widely expressed in business, 
labor and economic circles, that with- 
in a year or two the economy will 
again stagnate and decline and the 
privations visited on the working 
people in 1958 will reappear. 

In these slumps, especially the most 
recent one, the big corporations have 
used their economic power to main- 
tain high monopoly prices and, 
through extension of automation 
and speedup, to protect their profits. 
The monopolies today are steadily 
extending their control over the eco- 
nomic life of our nation and the di- 
rection of government affairs. The 
growing rash of corporate mergers 
is increasing the concentration of 
economic and political power in their 
hands, and is accentuating the growth 
of state monopoly capitalism. 

In response to the growing com- 
petition from other capitalist coun- 
tries, Big Business is stepping up its 
efforts to hold wages down and is 
intensifying its attacks on working 
conditions. 
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For the working class, the maincompensation and other measures for 


consequences of all this have been 
mounting insecurity and the growth 
of chronic mass unemployment. The 
heaviest blows have been inflicted 
on the Negro, Puerto Rican and 
Mexican-American workers, as well 
as on youth and women. 

This process is aggravated by the 
accelerated automation and reloca- 
tion of industrial plants now under 
way, which confronts the American 
working class—skilled and unskilled, 
Negro and white—with new and 
mounting problems of joblessness 
and insecurity, and which is con- 
verting a growing number of major 
industrial centers into distressed 
areas marked by widespread chronic 
unemployment. Moreover, the costs 
of these developments are being 
largely borne by the working people 
through tax rebates to the big cor- 
porations by the federal, state and 
local governments. 

For millions of small farmers, long 
caught in a cost-price squeeze, ris- 
ing monopoly prices and cold-war 
inflation have reduced the margin 
between costs and returns to the 
vanishing point. Tens of thousands 
of small owners, croppers and ten- 
ants have been swept off the land. 
In the rural South and elsewhere, 
acute privation and suffering is the 
lot of millions of Americans. 

Of cardinal importance for the 
American working class is the fight 
for jobs—above all, the fight for 
the thirty-hour week as well as for 
greatly improved unemployment 


the protection of jobless workers, 
These are directly related to the 
struggles against the efforts of the 
monopolies to hold wages down, to 


worsen working conditions, and to } 


inflict ever higher prices on the work- 
ers and farmers. The basis of these 


struggles is unity of labor, the small | 


farmers, the Negro people and small 
business in the battle against the 
economic gouging of the trusts. 


Since the end of World War II, 
Big Business has utilized the federal 
government to impose a war econ- 
omy, to foster anti-Soviet hysteria as 


a basis for sustaining the cold-war | 


budget and the nuclear arms race, 
and to militarize industry, science 
and education. All this has served 
as a means of looting the federal 
treasury for the enrichment of the 
missile manufacturers, the oil and 


chemical trusts, and other sections ’ 


of monopoly. 

The bipartisan cold-war economy 
has swollen government debt at all 
levels to mountainous proportions. 
It has placed a colossal burden of in- 


terest payments on the taxpayers and | 


has led to an intolerable tax load 
for the average American. Cold-war 
embargoes have disrupted foreign 
trade, with a considerable loss of 
sales for American manufacturers 
and a consequent loss of jobs for 
American workers. 

The pouring of billions into a 
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totally wasteful war economy has 
contributed greatly to inflationary 
price increases which victimize the 
working people, and especially those 
families (government employees, 

ioners, veterans, w e€ cases 
and others) with fixed incomes. And 
because of the economic burdens of 
the cold war, housing, health, edu- 
cation and other social welfare ap- 
propriations have been slashed; and 
many many federal responsibilities 
have been shifted to states and locali- 
ties, which are unable to meet them. 

The arms economy has come to be 
accepted by many Americans as a 
necessary economic prop, a means of 
warding off crisis and an answer to 
the problem of jobs. But it is in a 
real sense none of these things. Thus, 
we have had three economic slumps 
and rising unemployment since the 
war despite the huge sums spent on 
arms. 

However profitable military spend- 
ing may be to Big Business, the 
American working people will be 
far better off without it. Disarma- 
ment will make possible a very sub- 
stantial reduction of the present 
enormous tax load. It will release the 
immense sums now being thrown 
down the drain, to be used for pro- 
ductive purposes—for the schools, 
hospitals, homes, power projects, and 
the recreational and other facilities 
which are so badly needed. The re- 
placement of the present foreign 
military “aid” with genuine economic 
assistance in the industrialization of 
undeveloped countries will create big 


new markets for American goods. 
And the ending of the cold-war 
trade embargo will open up added 
markets for American exports to the 
tune of billions of dollars a year. 

All this will serve greatly to raise 
living standards and mass purchasing 
power, and to provide far more jobs 
than are now to be found in mili- 
tary production. Even more, with 
disarmament will come an end to the 
terrible menace of nuclear war, and 
to the atmosphere of war hysteria 
which has served as the excuse for 
political repression and attacks on 
labor’s rights, in the name of an al- 
leged need for “defending our coun- 
try.” 

Disarmament will not do away 
with economic crises, which are in- 
herent in capitalism itself. It will, 
however, open the doors to a great 
advance in the living standards and 
social welfare of the American work- 
ing people. 

But these things will not come of 
themselves. Just as disarmament it- 
self will not be won without a fight, 
neither will its benefits for the peo- 
ple. Big Business, compelled to give 
up arms production as a means of 
bolstering its profits, will seek other 
ways of using government funds for 
that purpose. It will demand that its 
taxes be cut, not those of the work- 
ers. It will seek forms of govern- 
ment spending which line its pock- 
ets, and will oppose spending for 
the needs of the people. And they 
will demand that workers sacrifice 
more and work harder, now in the 
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name of meeting an alleged Soviet 
economic “threat.” The people will 
win these benefits, therefore, only 
to the extent that they successfully 
fight for them. 

The hoax that war economy is the 
road to prosperity and jobs, so long 
perpetrated on the American people, 
must be exposed, and a fight for 
economic alternatives to arms pro- 
duction must be waged. The trade 
embargo should be lifted now and 
steps taken to expand trade with 
all the socialist countries, including 
China, to the utmost. A program for 
an economy of peace should be pro- 
jected, calling for reduction of taxes 
for those in the low-income brackets, 
for a vast expansion of social wel- 
fare expenditures, for adequate meas- 
ures to protect those subjected to 
loss of jobs and income in the process 
of disarmament, with special consid- 
eration to the plight of Negro, Puerto 
Rican and Mexican-American work- 
ers. 

And finally, we must project before 
the American people the grand vista 
of an economy of total disarmament, 
and seek to unite all sections of the 
people, above all organized labor, in 
a great struggle for its achievement. 


IV. THE PEOPLE VERSUS 
THE TRUSTS 


1. THe REAcTIONARY OFFENSIVE 
At the very same time that inter- 


national tensions have been eased and 
the prospects of peace greatly en- 


hanced, a new assault has been 
launched by big business reaction 
on the home front. Directed against 
labor, the Negro people’s movement 
and the advocates of peace and con- 
stitutional liberties, its principal aims 
are to compel the people to bear the 
continuing burdens of the cold war 
and submit to the extraction of in- 
creased profits, and generally to at- 
tempt to resolve the mounting prob- 
lems of monopoly capital at the peo- 
ple’s expense. 

This offensive seeks to build on the 
considerable residue of the poison of 
McCarthyism with which our coun- 
try is still afflicted, and to impose 
on labor and the American people 
generally a series of repressive meas- 
ures of a kind which could help 
pave the way to fascism. At the same 
time, however, it would be a serious 
error to equate these aims with fas- 
cism itself. 

The onslaught against the trade 
unions, unmatched since the days of 
Hoover, embraces the drive spear- 
headed by the steel companies and 
directed against the working condi- 
tions and living standards of all 
workers. It embraces the McClellan 
anti-labor hearigs, the imposition of 
dictatorial rule over some unions by 
the courts, and the passage of the 
infamous Landrum-Griffin Act, de- 
siged to license unions and subject 
them to complete government con- 
trol. And it includes plans for added 
anti-labor legislation in the coming 
sessions of Congress. 

In the South, a rebellion against 
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the Constitution, inspired by the eco- 
nomic rolayists, has been let loose by 
state and local officials and by south- 
ern senators and representatives in 
Congress. A fascist-type movement 
organized around the White Citi- 
zens’ Councils has arisen and threat- 
ens to spread. 

In the past year, some 250,000 Ne- 
groes have been wiped off the voter 
registration lists. Encouraged by the 
hands-off policy of the White House, 
state and local officials have con- 
doned a new wave of lynching and 
terror. In all of the South, there 
has been no more than token school 
integration, and six southern states 
have refused to integrate even one. 
Negro pupil. In several southern 
states, the NAACP has been out- 
lawed and its members persecuted. 

These menacing developments, 
whose brunt is borne by the Negro 
people, constitute a peril to consti- 
tutional democracy in the nation as 
a whole. Indeed, they are directed 
against the democratic rights of all 
Americans, white as well as Negro. 

The offensive of reaction is marked 
also by an alarming rise in manifes- 
tations of anti-Semitism, of which 
the most striking are the recent 
bombings and desecration of syna- 
gogues and cemeteries in various 
parts of the country. 

These offensives are accompanied 
by a renewed attack on the Bill of 
Rights. New thought-control legisla- 
tion is being processed in Congress, 
The Congressional inquisitors have 


launched new witch-hunts. The De- 


partment of Justice plans to step up 
its persecutions of Communists and 
progressives. And in the Supreme 
Court, in the face of mounting re- 
actionary attacks, a majority has de- 
veloped in support of a retreat from 
some of its previous positions de- 
fending the Bill of Rights. 

A new barrage has been launched 
on the ideological front, containing 
a mixture of old and new anti-com- 
munist slanders and demagogy. 
The labor movement is labelled “mo- 
nopolistic” and is charged with re- 
sponsibility for inflation. Trade 
unions are smeared as “racketeer- 
controlled.” Theories of “people’s 
capitalism” and the “welfare state” 
are widely propagated, with attempts 
to discredit Marxist theory and so- 
cialism. 

But the monopolists are not invinc- 
ible. Their offensive can be stopped 
and thrust back. For 1959-60, is not 
1949-50. A more militant mood ex- 
ists among the American people, and 
a leftward trend is discernable. 
Abroad, the world peace movement 
grows. The epic advance of socialist 
and communist construction and the 
influence of the peace policy and 
initiatives of the socialist world reg- 
ister even greater impact on all peo- 
ples. The battle-cry of “freedom” 
grows stronger against imperialism 
on all continents. And the powerful 
actions undertaken by important sec- 
tions of the popular forces have given 
them greater confidence in their abil- 
ity to resist and defeat the offensive 
of monopoly capital. 
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2. Mriuiranr Moops anp STRUGGLES 


The effects of the cold-war poli- 
cies, the impact of the recent eco- 
nomic crisis and the continued ex- 
istence of large-scale unemployment, 
the “get-tough-with-labor” drive of 
Big Business, the frenzied efforts of 
southern reaction to maintain its sys- 
tem of Jim Crow—all these 
have stimulated mounting resistance 
among the American people, in the 
first place among the workers and 
the Negro people. 

Expressive of the growing mili- 
tancy in the ranks of labor are a 
number of actions by the labor 
movement in the recent past, under- 
taken largely under rank-and-file 
pressure and in some cases as a re- 
sult of Left initiative. Among these 
are the AFL-CIO national jobless 
conference and the statewide jobless 
marches in Michigan, Ohio and II- 
linois. Among them also are the 
strikes of the auto, farm equipment, 
airline, rubber, copper, and New 
York hospital workers, and espe- 
cially the strike of half a million steel 
workers, as well as the successful 
struggle against state “right-to-work” 
laws in the 1958 elections, with the 
accompanying defeat of a number of 
outstanding reactionaries at the polls. 

Especially noteworthy are the ad- 
vances made by the Negro liberation 
movement, which occupies a posi- 
tion of key importance in the Amer- 
ican scene. The struggle to end Jim 
Crow oppression of the Negro peo- 
ple, which lies at the heart of the 
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fight to destroy Dixiecratism and 
establish full democracy in the 
South, vitally affects the interests of 
the entire American working class 
and has served increasingly to spark 
struggles on issues of democratic im- 
port to the entire country. 

In recent years, this struggle has 
taken on considerable added force 
and momentum. Popular participa- 
tion has swelled and cooperation 
among the various sectors of the 
movement has increased, frequently 
inclusive of the Left-progressive 
forces. Outstanding among the ac- 
tions undertaken by the Negro peo- 
ple, often with sizeable support of 
their white allies, are the Montgom- 
ery bus strike, the heroic actions of 
Negro pupils in the South, the two 
great Youth Marches, and the widen- 
ing movement in the North to elect 
Negroes to public office. These ac- 
tions have had a major impact on 
the political life of the entire nation. 

Also expressive of the new levels 
of struggle to which the Negro peo- 
ple have advanced are the fight 
against Jim Crow practices in the 
labor movement waged by A. Philip 
Randolph at the 1959 AFL-CIO con- 
vention, and the militant position on 
the question of Negro leadership in 
the UAW taken by the Negro dele- 
gates to the recent convention of that 
union. 

Among sections of the farmers, 
too, there has been growing dissatis- 
faction and resentment against their 
intolerable economic conditions. This 


was expressed particularly in the 
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sweeping of Republicans out of of- 


| fice from numerous farm areas in 


ee 


the 1958 elections. 

The recent past has witnessed also 
a growth of peace sentiment and ex- 
tension of the peace movement. 
American intervention in Lebanon 
and Quemoy evoked widespread 


_ protests throughout the nation. The 


demand that the Administration end 
nuclear testing and ban the H-bomb 
has found a widening response in 
community meetings, peace “walks,” 
petitions and sermons from the pul- 
pit. There has been a warm response 
among all strata of the people to 
the artists, scientists and other vis- 
itors from the Soviet Union. In 
labor, business and church circles the 
demand is growing that the United 
States recognize People’s China. 
And since the Khrushchev visit, the 
peace movement has risen to new, 
more advanced levels. 

Opposition to loyalty oaths and 
governmental secrecy has grown, as 


, have movements to abolish the Un- 


American Activities Committee, to 
implement the Supreme Court’s 
desegegration order, and to demand 
that the Department of Justice halt 
its unconstitutional attacks under 
the Smith, McCarran and Taft- 
Hartley Acts. 

It is the responsibility of our Party 
to link up all these struggles, which 
are in one way or another directed 
against the reactionary drive of the 
trusts, and to show their interrela- 
tionship. Thereby the resistance of 
the people will be strengthened and 


rendered more effective. In particu- 
lar, the struggle of labor will grow 
in effectiveness as it becomes linked 
with that of the Negro people, as 
well as with the struggles of the 
Puerto Rican and Mexican-American 
people, and especially to the degree 
that labor fights aggressively for Ne- 
gro rights. We must work to over- 
come the disunity in the ranks of 
labor and the people which has per- 
mitted the reactionary offensive of 
Big Business to make such headway. 


3. Unity oF THE Pzopte AGcAINsT 
Bic Business 


To defeat the reactionary offensive 
of corporate wealth, to advance the 
fight for peaceful coexistence, eco- 
nomic security and civil rights and 
liberties, it is necessary to achieve 
the broadest, most resolute unity of 
action of the working class and its 
allies. 

It is essential to strive ever more 
closely to unite labor, the Negro peo- 
ple, the small farmers, students, pro- 
fessionals, small businessmen and 
other democratic elements on a pro- 
gram of action for economic welfare, 
democratic rights and peace, and so 
to move in the direction of forging 
of an anti-monopoly coalition—an 
alliance of the people against big busi- 
ness. 

The anti-monopoly coalition is a 
strategic political concept, stemming 
from the realities of the class struc- 
ture of present-day capitalist society. 
It grows out of the basic nature of 
monopoly capital which, in its drive 
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for maximum profits, in one way 
or another exploits or oppresses all 
other sectios of society. These, con- 
stituting the overwhelming majority 
of the people, are compelled to re- 
sist the encroachments of monopoly, 
and therein lies the basis for their 
alliance. 

In this, too, lies the basis of united 
front policy in its broadest aspects. 
For every major struggle of the peo- 
ple—the fight for peace, the economic 
battles of organized labor, the Ne- 
gro people’s movement for full equal- 
ity, or any other—is objectively an 
anti-monopoly struggle, that is, a 
struggle directed against the policies 
of big business. 

Hence these discrete, independent 
currents and movements tend to co- 
alesce at various points and increas- 
ingly to flow together into a com- 
mon stream. The coalition is the 
product of an extended formative 
process, embodying parallel actions 
and united front relationships and 
movements of the most diverse kinds, 
in the course of which consciousness 
of the main enemy—of the fact that 
it is a common enemy—grows and 
becomes ever more widespread. 

Monopoly capital, to be sure, does 
not constitute a homogeneous aggre- 
gate; rifts and conflicts over questions 
of policy repeatedly arise within its 
ranks. The popular forces must learn 
to understand and to take advantage 
of such differences. But they remain 
differences in the ranks of the main 
enemy, and in no other way alter the 
basic character of the struggle. Thus, 
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the fight for peace is no less a struggle 
against the cold war policies of big 
business because of the growing con- 
fusion and contradictions which 
world developments favoring peace 
have produced in its camp. 

The component elements of the 
people’s alliance are manifest in a 
variety of forms—in the growing 
struggles of labor, in the upsurge of 
the Negro liberation movement, in 
the growth of peace sentiment and 
peace movements, and in other move- 
ments and struggles. To be effective 
in achieving their objectives, as well 
as in building a popular democratic 
alliance, it is imperative to unify and 
reinforce each of these at the grass 
roots. It is necessary to draw in all 
who are prepared to engage in the 
fight, and to coordinate the separate 
but related and interacting mass ac 
tivities in behalf of the people’s needs 
and interests. It is essential to com- 
bat the divisive and corroding red- 
baiting, class-collaborationist and 
cold-war policies pursued by the 
Right-wing labor and social demo- 
cratic leaders, and by many liberal 
and Negro people’s leaders, as well. 

Hence, most effectively to advance 
labor’s fight for job and union se- 
curity requires an extension of united 
economic and political action by all 
segments of organized labor and all 
workers, progressive or conservative. 
And the struggle for labor’s rights 
and welfare will be enhanced to the 
degree that labor champions and 
leads the general fight for peace, 
democratic rights, and economic and 
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social welfare. 


Hence, to reinforce and advance 


jthe Negro people’s movement for 


equality, it is necessary to build it on 
a foundation of all-inclusive unity. 
It is also necessary to bring forward 
in its leadership the Negro workers 
with their two million union mem- 


' bers. It is likewise essential that white 


workers take the lead in strengthen- 
ing the Negro-labor alliance in strug- 
gle against the infamous Jim Crow 
system and the reactionary GOP- 
Dixiecrat alliance. This is central to 
winning such vital objectives as FEP, 
both in legislation and union con- 
tracts, organization of the unorgan- 
ized in the South, the right to vote, 
and adequate Negro representation. 
And these, in turn, are the necessary 


| basis for the achievement of that 
| broad democratic advance which is 


~ 


~ 


of such crucial importance not only 
to the Negro people, but to all Amer- 
ican working people. 

Hence, the further advance of the 
peace movement requires that sub- 
stantial sections of the labor and Ne- 
gro people’s movements be drawn in- 
to it—particularly into the fights for 
East-West trade and for disarma- 
ment and tax reductions—and _ be- 
come its backbone and driving force. 
It requires, too, the enlisting of other 
allies on issues of wide appeal, such 


' as banning the H-bomb. And it re- 


quires the encouragement of all pro- 
peace indixiduals and currents, how- 
ever limited, in both major parties, 
as a means of exerting ever greater 
pressure for peace on the Congress 
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and the Administration. 

It is incumbent on progressives, 
especially Communists, to support 
these movements directed against 
the common enemy—monopoly. It is 
incumbent on them to show that 
these struggles are indivisible, that 
the merging of these streams into 
one mighty torrent will create a 
strength superior to that of monopoly 
and capable of winning gains far 
beyond the capacity of the separate 
organizations and movements. Pro- 
gressive and Communist workers 
will, therefore, bend every effort to 
help reinforce these movements and 
help realize a common front. 

The leadership of such a people’s 
alliance against monopoly must come 
from the working class, the most 
progressive class in the nation. But 
for the working class, to step for- 
ward into leadership, it must achieve 
a new status, that of political inde- 
dependence. 

In all this, a special responsibility 
falls on the Communists and others 
of the Left—the task of developing 
the class consciousness of the work- 
ing class. They must explain over 
and over, in the course of these strug- 
gles, the issues and class forces in- 
volved, the nature of the monopolist 
enemy and the inter-relationship of 
the individual struggles. They must 
illuminate the path forward at every 
step, making clear both the immedi- 
ate and ultimate perspectives. 

They must open up to ever wider 
sections of the working class the 
great treasure of lessons from the 
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democratic and progressive struggles 
of the American people, and from 
the rich experiences of working class 
movements throughout the world. 

In this way the immediate needs 
and interests of the working people 
can be protected and advanced, and 
the road opened to the attainment 
of a new political alignment and a 
people’s government resting on the 
strong foundation of a democratic 
anti-monopoly front, led by the 
working class. 


V. THE 1960 ELECTIONS 


With the new developments in our 
foreign policy and the growing pros- 
pects for ending the cold war and 
achieving peaceful coexistence, the 
1960 elections take on a new mean- 
ing. While the new trend has been 
welcomed by the American people, 
powerful elements in both parties are 
trying to reverse it. 

In the Republican Party, Nelson 
Rockefeller has come to the fore as 
its high-octane cold warrior. At the 
same time, Nixon, whose anti-labor 
record is one of the most shameful 
on the current scene, talks peaceful 
coexistence in Moscow and war at 
home. And in the policies of the 
Democratic Party the dominant trend 
continues to be the Truman-Acheson 
cold-war line. 

Congress has dramatized these 
counter-currents by its refusal to en- 
act meaningful civil rights legislation 
and its passage of anti-labor laws. 
Underlying this has been the power 
of the Dixiecrats in alliance with 
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Republican elements in Congress, 
AFL-CIO president George Meany 
correctly summarized our domestic 
situation when he told an Urban 


League banquet that the Dixiecrats | 


are the common enemy of both labor 
and the Negro people. 

The peace issue in the 1960 elec- 
tions will be strengthened by a pro- 
gram for a peacetime economy that 
will mean jobs and higher living 
standards. Linked to this must be 
labor’s drive to halt and reverse the 
reactionary offensive in Congress. In 
the accomplishment of these aims, a 
basic factor is the fight to end Dixie- 
crat control of Congress. Civil rights 
and constitutional protections for the 
Negro people in the South are fun- 
damental to any democratic advance. 

The Civil Rights Commission has 
recommended appointment of fed- 
eral registrars in the southern states 
to guarantee the Negro people the 
right to vote, along with others now 
denied that right through local re- 
strictions. Enforcement of the 14th 
Amendment is being urged. This 
amendment provides for the reduc- 
tion of the Congressional delegation 
of any state that denies the right to 
vote to its adult citizens. 

In New Deal days, the Dixiecrat 
veto over Democratic presidential 
nominations was eliminated by abol- 
ishing the two-thirds rule at national 
conventions. But the power of the 
Dixiecrat members of Congress, who 
through disenfranchisement of the 
Negro voters guaranteed themselves 
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in national politics through control 
of Congress by means of the seniority 
rule for Congressional committees. 
A measure vital to the defeat of the 
reactionary alliance is elimination of 
the seniority rule. Smashing the 
usurped power of the Dixiecrat bloc 
will remove a major barrier to the 
struggle for peace, democracy and 
civil rights. 

The lesson of the 86th Congress 
is clear. To the extent that labor 
and the Negro people’s movement 
further advance independent politi- 
cal action, press forward their own 
positions and candidates, to that ex- 
tent will they win their demands 
against the monopolists and their 
political henchmen. 

The dissatisfaction of liberals, labor 
and the Negro people with reaction 
and bossism is reflected in the inde- 
pendent trends and groups in the 
Democratic Party, based on varied is- 
sues in different localities. In Con- 
gress these are expressed by the strug- 


gles of Senators Clark, MacNamara, 


and Proxmire against Lyndon John- 
son. In New York, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Herbert Lehman and 
Thomas Finletter, and more suc- 
cessfully Congressman Adam Clay- 
ton Powell, conduct the fight against 
Carmine DeSapio. In California the 
Democratic Club movement reflects 
grass roots political organization and 
has considerable influence in shaping 
policies and directing candidates. A 
similar form exists in Chicago. In 


| Michigan the power of labor, espe- 
| cially of the UAW, is a decisive fac- 
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tor. Such forces as the ADA and the 
Liberal Party in New York are con- 
cerned over the continued conces- 
sions to the Dixiecrafts. 

The internal struggles and the fluid 
situation within the Democratic 
Party can be utilized by the forces 
of labor and the Negro people to 
influence issues and candidates. What 
is needed is unity and cohesion, es- 
tablished independently of the old 
party machines. Movements in each 
of these fields, with their own im- 
mediate tasks, will confront a com- 
mon enemy—the alliance of Dixie- 
crats and reactionary Republicans. 
But they also share an important goal 
and the prospect of victory. 

In these circumstances, the central 
political tasks confronting the labor, 
peace and democratic forces are as 
follows: 

1) To bring the fight for peace up 
to the pace demanded by current de- 
velopments, it is urgent to bring such 
issues as disarmament and peaceful 
coexistence before every community, 
church, labor union and other organ- 
ization of the people, and to compel 
every leader and specifically every 
office holder, candidate and potential 
candidate to take a public position 
on peace and these related vital is- 
sues. 

While giving priority to the peace 
issue, all the people’s needs must be 
fought for—wages, jobs, labor's 
rights, civil rights and liberties, so- 
cial security, housing, health, youth 
needs, etc. But the people must un- 
derstand especially that only an end 
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to the cold war, radical reduction in 
armaments and the full functioning 
of the economy for peace can bring 
satisfaction of their needs. 

2) It is essential to work for broad 
electoral unity to oppose the chief 
candidates of reaction and the cold 
war, and to promote nominations and 
election of pro-peace and pro-civil 
rights candidates at all levels. Such 
candidates should include trade 
unionists and representatives of the 
Negro people, as well as nominees 
of other minority groups, especially 
Puerto Rican and Mexican-Amer- 
icans. 

Labor and the Negro people can- 
not make further progress on the 
basis of the present tiny representa- 
tion from their own ranks in the 
Congress and public office. This elec- 
tion must see a substantial increase 
in labor and Negro candidates from 
the primaries through the elections. 

3) It is imperative that the Dixie- 
crats be made a major target of at- 
tack, that they be exposed and iso- 
lated. Defeat of their reactionary 
Republican and Democratic allies in 
the North is equally urgent. 

4) The proposal of the Civil Rights 
Commission to appoint federal reg- 
istrars in the South must be carried 
out in 1960 to guarantee the Negro 
people their full rights to register and 
vote in these elections. The best way 
to guarantee this is by meeting the 
new session of Congress and the pri- 
mary contests with a crusade for civil 
rights. 

5) Every encouragement and sup- 
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port must be given labor proposals 
for national and local conferences of 
labor and its allies early in 1960, 
These conferences can lead to an in- 
dependent position in the elections 
and exert powerful influence on the 
selection of candidates, the drafting 
of programs and other vital aspects 
of the election struggle. Similar local 
and national conferences, called by 
the Negro people and by liberal and 
people’s organizations generally, 
could further influence the political 
parties. 


6) The major party primaries will | 


reflect these popular dissatisfactions 


and progressive forces will contest | 


the reactionaries. Where reactionary 


candidates have been nominated by | 
both parties, democratic and peace | 


candidates should be promoted on 
independent tickets. 

7) The Communist Party, to ad- 
vance the unity of the people, to 
promote and clarify the issues of the 
campaign and to educate for social- 
ism, will run its own candidates, as 


it did in the Elizabeth Gurley Flynn |; 


and Ben Davis campaigns in New 
York and the Archie Brown cam- 


paign in California. Where undemo | 


cratic election laws and restrictions 
operate, it will do so in whatever 
way is open, acting jointly with 
others. 
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Negro people it is essential to pro- 
mote independent political action 
and organizations such as the non- 
partisan Negro Voters Association 
both in the North and South. It is 
further necessary to support the 
struggle of the Negro people and 
disfranchised whites in the South to 
vote, and it is important to launch 
a national campaign to ensure maxi- 
mum registration, electoral activity 
and casting of votes. 

In addition, a fight should be 


launched against the growing un- 





} democratic restrictions which keep 


minority parties off the ballot, and 
‘for proper reapportionment of rep- 
‘resentation and the abolition of 
| gerrymandered districts. 

By working along these lines, by 
jbuilding its independent strength 
jand uniting all peace and people’s 
forces, labor and the democratic 
forces can make headway in 1960 in 
ousting leading reactionaries from 
office and electing pro-peace and 
progressive candidates. They can be 
in a strong position to determine the 
character of the next Administra- 
tion and Congress, help prevent 
wavering and backsliding of the 
elected friends of labor and hasten 
the trend toward a new political 


y with} alignment and a mass people’s party. 


Recognizing the dominance of Big 


engthen | Business over the two major parties, 
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We constantly advocate the necessity 


of a new farmer-labor party. Such a 
political realignment will produce not 
just a minority opposition party but 
one which can win the majority—a 
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new party based on the mass of 
labor, the farmers, the Negro peo- 
ple, and other sections of the popu- 
lation in which labor fulfills a lead- 
ing role. In the course of all election 
activity it is necessary to advance 
such an objective on the basis of 
experiences in the elections. We do 
not, however, set a blueprint and 
then try to make experience fit it. 
Nor do we advocate such an objec- 
tive in any mechanized, sloganized 
way. Rather, we hold that such an 
objective gives perspective to imme- 
diate work and serves to increase 
participation in every election cam- 
paign. We warn against premature 
and adventurist splits which result 
in isolation. 

All of this must be said in relation 
to 1960 because we recognize that 
the major election campaign, in- 
cluding the independent movements, 
will be within the two-party system. 
The election requires more attention 
to the development of independent 
movements in their many forms, with 
special attention to the. Democratic 
Party through which the major sec- 
tions of labor function in the elec- 
tions. 

These goals cannot be achieved, 
however, through the formation of 
“independent socialist parties” such 
as have been attempted in some areas. 
These, supported by some liberals, 
progressives and socialist-minded rad- 
icals and used as a base of operations 
by some Trotskyites, represent pre- 
mature, sterile movements which can 
only serve to isolate the Left from 
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the masses of labor and the Negro 
people. 

To facilitate the widest mobiliza- 
tion of the people in the interests of 
peace and for a progressive outcome 
of the elections, requires the estab- 
lishment of joint action of Commu- 
nists, Socialists, union militants and 
progressives for a common struggle 
against the Dixiecrat-Republican co- 
alition. 

It is essential to educate the masses 
of the people in socialism, in the ac- 
complishments of the socialist coun- 
tries and the meaning of socialism 
for the United States. But such edu- 
cation cannot be viewed as a task 
apart from the struggles of the peo- 
ple. The main task of the class-con- 
scious forces at the present time is 
to develop the unity of the widest 
masses of people in the struggle for 
their most vital needs—above ll, 
peace—and through these struggles 
to create more favorable conditions 
for wider socialist understanding 
and organization of movements. 

The Communist Party will coop- 
erate with and help stimulate the 
independent political organization 
and activity of labor and all other 
democratic forces, and will support 
and participate wherever possible in 
united and democratic front alliances 
and movements. At the same time, 
it will develop its own independent 
activity, help clarify issues and popu- 
larize its basic program for an Amer- 
ican road to socialism. The 1960 elec- 
tions afford to the Party, and the Left 


and progressive forces generally, a 
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great opportunity to strengthen their 
positions and identify themselves 
more closely with the mass currents 
and movements stirring our country, 
The elections will also enable the 
Party to make a special contribution 
to the question which will over. 
shadow the immediate  issues— 
namely, the competition of the two 
systems, socialism and capitalism, } estab 
These will be discussed and debated, } mun 
and socialism will therefore be an} 4) 
issue in the broadest sense. The} «itiz 
Party will bring the truth about so-| Abo 
cialism and its superiority over cap-|) torce 
italism to the American people. =|, Ame 
To advance the cause of peace and | right 
progress, the Communist Party will | right 
advocate the following program: | 5) 
1) Guarantee peace for our coun-| !2¢; ' 
try and the world by outlawing} «tio 
nuclear war, and banning war itself | Lan 
as a means of settling differences be. strik 
tween countries. End the cold war Halt 
and establish a policy of peaceful co Gua 
existence with peaceful relations, ‘mp! 
recognition of normal relations with, Yon: 
People’s China, trade and friendship | Yon 
with all nations. Achieve total dis ure 
armament and an end to the arms ‘bli 
economy, with reduction of taxes on "du 
low incomes and increased expendi- ‘urit 
tures for social welfare. 6 
2) End interference in the affairs’ farr 
of Latin-American countries. Hands plen 
off Cuba! Independence for Puerto thro 
Rico! | SUPE 
3) Defend the Constitution and) men 
restore the Bill of Rights. Abolish) Use: 
the witchhunting House Un-Amer-| here 
ican Activities Committee and the} 7) 


’ 
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n their | Senate Internal Security Committee. 
nselves | Free Henry Winston, Robert Thomp- 
urrents | son, Gilbert Green, and all other po- 
ountry, | litical prisoners, including Morton 
ble the | Sobell, who is now serving his ninth 
ibution | year of a brutal 30-year sentence. 
| over.{ Protect the foreign-born against de- 
ssues—| portation and harassment. Repeal 
he two! the Smith and McCarran Acts and 
italism. | establish the full legality of the Com- 
munist Party. 
sry 4) Secure equal rights and full 
e. The} citizenship of the Negro people. 
out so-} Abolish Jim Crow segregation. En- 
yer cap-| fore the 13th, 14th and 15th 
le. Amendments. Enact federal civil 
ace and | tights legislation to guarantee these 
rty will | rights immediately. 
gram: 5) Advance labor’s right to organ- 
ir coun-| ize, strike and participate in political 
tlawing } action. Repeal the Taft-Hartley and 
‘ar itself | Landrum-Griffin laws. Prohibit 
nces be. strike-breaking by court injunction. 
old war Halt all Taft-Hartley prosecutions. 
ceful co. Guarantee the right to a job and 
elations, improved living and working condi- 
yns with, Uons. Provide adequate compensa- 
iendship | tion for all unemployed for the en- 
otal dis- tire duration of unemployment. Es- 
he arms tablish the 30-hour week with no 
taxes on ‘eduction in pay. Increase social se- 
expendi- curity payments. 
6) Protect the rights of the small 
e affairs’ farmers to their land and their im- 
.. Hands plements. Assure adequate income 
r Puerto, through improved and extended price 
| Supports. Provide credit and govern- 
ion and] ment loans at nominal interest rates. 
Abolish | Use farm surpluses to feed the hungry 
in-Amer-| here and abroad. 
and the| 7) Aid small business through tax 
| 
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relief and easy credit. 

8) Enact an American Youth Act 
to meet the needs of the youth for 
education, recreation, health and 
jobs. Reduce the minimum voting 
age to 18 years. 

g) Enact health, education, cul- 
tural, and housing programs to meet 
the people’s needs without corrup- 
tion and profiteering. 

10) Establish public ownership 
and operation of all atomic energy fa- 
cilities, railroads and public utilities. 

11) Halt monopoly profiteering. 
Put the tax burden on corporate 
wealth and high personal income, 
on the basis of taxation according to 
ability to pay. 

12) Enact Federal legislation to 
implement the rights of all citizens 
to hold office regardless of race, color, 
political views, and with special pro- 
visions for enforcement in the South. 
Abolish the discriminatory literacy 
tests. 


VI. THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


The new period we have entered 
opens up great new opportunities 
and tasks for the working class, and 
this, as well as the developments of 
the past two years, confirm anew 
the indispensable need of the Com- 
munist Party, which is the Marxist- 
Leninist vanguard party of the Amer- 
ican working class—the party of so- 
cialism. 

In the recent period, the Party 
has successfully fought and defeated 
the anti-Marxist revisionists as well 
as a group of anti-Party dogmatists. 
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Waging a determined struggle 
against factionalism and for the 
unity of the Party, defending and 
applying the principles of scientific 
socialism, of Marxism-Leninism, in 
accord with specific American con- 
ditions and the best interests of our 
working class and nation, our Party 
has begun again to unfold its mass 
policies, to bring its program to the 
people. 

It fought against those who would 
convert the Party into a hopeless sect 
while at the same time disassociating 
itself from the distortions of the con- 
cept of the united party of socialism 
by which the revisionists sought to 
convert our Party into, or replace it 
with, a party of a coalition type in 
which Marxism-Leninism would be 
but one tendency instead of the fun- 
damental and basic policy of the en- 
tire organization. 

Our Party has begun to play a 
constructive role in some of the un- 
employment, integration, peace, elec- 
toral and strike struggles of the peo- 
ple. As a result the Party’s influ- 
ence, mass contacts and relationships 
are increasing in a number of areas 
and fields of work. And there the 
Prty is being consolidated and re- 
vitalized. 

But these areas of positive activi- 
ties and developments are as yet the 
exception and do not reflect the gen- 
eral situation in our Party. A sober 
and objective estimation of the status 
of our Party today would ccnfirm 
its inadequacy to give its most ef- 
fective leadership and to make its 
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full contribution to the great new 
tasks which confront the American 
people and its working class. 
The cardinal problem of Party re. 
newal, of building the Party and of 
establishing broader united front 
relations, remains largely unsolved. 
Therefore the chief task before the 
Party still is to overcome its isolation 
from decisive sections of the labor 
movement, to strengthen the Party's 
mass base among the basic industrial 
workers, Negro and white, and 
among the youth. Without this, the 





Party’s capacity for helping trans) j 


form its policy into living reality will 
remain seriously impaired. 

In the growing popular move- | 
ments of resistance to the offensive | 
of reaction, the perspective for our 
Party is to bring our science and! 
indispensable role to these move- 
ments. We can bring our Commu- 
nist initiative, steadfastness and en- 
ergy to help the people in these strug- 
gles. We can find among the most 
devoted and class-conscious elements 
emerging in them a source of new 
members to revitalize and rebuild 
our organization. 

Certain weaknesses in the Party's 
work can be attributed to shortcom- 
ings in the work of the national lead. 
ership. Among these are a failure 
decisively to end factionalism, a lag 
in tackling important ideological 
problems, an insufficiently vigorous 
fight for a united front policy, and 
inadequacy in collective work and 
the application of criticism and self- 
criticism. 
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But the main weakness of the 
Party leadership on national and dis- 
trict levels has been its inadequacy 
in keeping sufficiently abreast of new 
developments and in providing an- 
alysis, policy, program and tactical 
leadership to the extent required 
most effectively to equip our Party 
to play its full role in the mass strug- 
gles shaping up today. All too often, 
Party leaders remain isolated from 
the membership and the mass move- 
ment. 

It will be idle for us to strive to 
improve the political content of our 
work, however, unless we conduct 
a determined struggle to re-establish 
the organizational status of our 
Party from top to bottom. Party 
building and the further implemen- 
tation of the Party’s mass political 
line will proceed very slowly and 
unsatisfactorily unless the entire 
Party and its leadership seriously 
raises organizational work to the 
high level it requires. The fight for 
the revitalization of our Party needs 
to be seen as a two-front task in 
which progress on each front will 
enhance the other and both are es- 
sential. 

In this connection, it is essential 
that the Party leadership at all levels 
improve its style of work, eradicate 
subjectivity and cultivate closer and 
more comradely relations, in which 
criticism and self-criticism will be 
constructive and mutually beneficial. 
Such criticism and self-criticism must 
be directed toward specific mistakes 


| and toward their correction. It must 
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not be permitted to take the form of 
criticism of the Party as such and the 
undermining of its role, such as took 
place in the recent past. And it is 
especially urgent that the leadership 
work at all times to reinforce the 
unity of the Party. 

It is necessary to effect a marked 
improvement in the way in which 
the Party fulfills its vanguard role, 
especially in its ideological work, in 
extending its independent mass ac- 
tivity, and in unfolding its united 
front policies. Also, the readership 
and study of The Worker and Po- 
litical Affairs and of Marxist litera- 
ture of all kinds, must be greatly 
expanded. 

The exercise of its vanguard role 
requires, among other things, ex- 
panding to the maximum the organ- 
izational and political initiatives of 
the Party on all levels. Taking into 
account the deprivation of legal 
rights imposed upon the Party by 
Big Business reaction in violation of 
the Constitution, the Party’s van- 
guard role must be exercised by its 
members in such a way as safeguards 
the ability of Communists to remain 
among the masses, strengthen their 
ties with them and win them for the 
Party’s mass policies. At the same 
time, the Party must boldly utilize 
all public channels for expression and 
activity, and intensify the fight for 
re-establishment of its full constitu- 
tional rights as part of the general 
fight of the working people to re- 
store and defend the Bill of Rights. 

Effectively to carry out the Party’s 
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mass political line, to accelerate labor 
unity and the development of the 
democratic front for peace, democ- 
racy and security, it is necessary to 
master and apply concretely and flex- 
ibly the Party’s united front policy. 
In many respects, this remains our 
biggest unwon battle. Victory in this 
battle is the key to progress on all 
fronts, now and on the morrow. It 
is a battle which must be waged by 
every Party leader, and member, in 
shop and community, in the unions 
and other mass organizations. 

The Party must search out what 
is new and promising in the current 
and unfolding mass struggles. It 
must find the ways and means of 
establishing more extensive personal 
contacts and friendships, and wider 
formal and informal organized po- 
litical relationships with other pro- 
gressive workers on key issues. It 
must work to revitalize the Left and 
promote the broadest unity of ac- 
tion of the Left with the progressive 
or center forces and, on certain is- 
sues, with the conservative forces as 
well. 

The Party must give special con- 
sideration to the problems and mass 
struggles of American youth. It 
must give its support to the build- 
ing of a Marxist-oriented youth or- 
ganization in this country. Attention 
to work among the national groups 
must be restored. In this connection, 
it is necessary to combat the er- 
roneous idea that these groups are 
disappearing as significant forces on 
the American scene. 
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In particular, the Party must give 
attention to the problems of the more 
than five million American Jews— 
nearly half of the Jewish population 
of the entire world. These millions 
of Jews are confronted with the 
common problem of anti-Semitism 
in its various manifestations—job 
discrimination, quota systems in edu- 
cational institutions, housing restric- 
tions, and the growing outbursts of 
desecration and bombing of syna- 
gogues and similar acts of vandalism. 
It is the duty of Communists to 


fight anti-Semitism uncompromis- | 


ingly. The Party must lead in the 
fight to safeguard the democratic 
rights of the Jewish people, to foster 
the development of _ progressive 
Jewish culture and to combat the 
influence of bourgeois nationalism, 
which seeks to utilize the justified 


interest of American Jews in Israel | 
and in Jewish communities in other | 


lands to promote the cold war, and 


which separates Jewish workers from | 
the general American struggle and 


the fight by the side of the Negro 
people against all forms of racism 
and discrimination. 

The Party must also strive to 
strengthen international working- 
class solidarity. Above all, it must | 
strive to build ever closer ties with | 
the working people of the Latin | 
American countries, who labor un- | 
der the oppression of American im- 
perialism. 

As never before, it is important 
that the Party, from top to bottom, 
grasp more deeply and develop 
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further the scientific principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, boldly grappling 
with the new problems confronting 
our working class and country, and 
learning from the experiences and 
views of the masses, as well as from 
world workingclass experience. 

It is necessary to strengthen the 
ideological content of our mass work 
day in and day out. Anti-Sovietism 
and anti-Communism must be ex- 
posed as the chief weapon of the 
trusts to mask their robber plans of 
aggression and exploitation abroad 
and at home. Racism, anti-Semitism, 
bourgeois nationalism and chauvin- 
ism must be bared as a divisive 
hatchet dividing Negro and white, 
native and foreign-born at home, 
and “justifying” U. S. imperialist 
domination abroad. The “people’s 
capitalism” and “welfare state” 
panaceas must be unmasked as dema- 
gogic propaganda spread by the open 
apologists of Big Business as well 
as by the revisionists in their efforts 
to confuse and disorient the work- 
ing people, to prevent them from 
struggling effectively against monop- 
oly and to divert them from the path 
to socialism. 

Revisionism is an opportunist 
trend which has its source in the 
ideology of the imperialist ruling 


| class. Especially in periods of rela- 


tive economic stability, social re- 


_ formist and “class partnership” ideas 
, and illusions gain widespread sup- 


port and these influences flourish 
and spread in the labor and the mid- 


dle classes. Our foremost mass ideo- 
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logical task is the constant struggle 
to expose its roots and influences. 
Within our Party its penetration has 
shown itself in the Lovestone, 
Browder, and Gates revisionist the- 
ories, resulting in stripping the Party 
of its fighting capacity and leader- 
ship ability and threatening the very 
existence of the Party. It attempts 
to replace our working class science 
with bourgeois ideas and methods. 

Much of our present weakness 
stems from the hangovers of re- 
visionist thinking and methods seen 
in apathy, cynicism and continuing 
“holding action” concepts. These re- 
tard the revitalization of our Party 
and its rebuilding. Our Party needs 
to be strengthened in the science and 
method of dialectical materialism in 
order more effectively to develop 
consistent working class theories and 
policies. The Party leadership espe- 
cially has the obligation to strengthen 
its grasp and application of basic 
theory. 

Our mass work and _ ideological 
responsibility demand that the most 
consistent struggle against revision- 
ist tendencies be carried on simul- 
taneously with the most vigorous 
opposition to dogmatic ideas and 
sectarian practices within our move- 
ment. Equally with revisionism, 
these stem from ruling-class ideology. 
And they are equally a form of op- 
portunism—in fact, they are but the 
other side of the coin of Right, re- 
visionist opportunism. The Party 
must wage a persistent struggle 
against deeply ingrained dogmatic- 
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sectarian opportunist tendencies, seen 
in rejection and underestimation of 
the united front, and in narrow, lim- 
ited actions running ahead of the 
masses and causing isolation from 
them, leading to frustration and 
apathy. Above all, the Party must 
conduct an uncompromising struggle 
to eradicate from its ranks every ves- 
tige of the destructive evil of fac- 
tionalism. 

Major developments today are 
forcing many basic questions into 
the arena of public debate. Among 
these are questions which arise out 
of the developments toward peace 
and disarmament, as well as ques- 
tions which arise out of the move 
towards peaceful competition. This 
has also given rise to a tremendous 
curiosity and interest in the socialist 
world. Millions of people in our coun- 
try today are beginning to weigh 
the two social systems. 

This interest is spurred by the 
tremendous developments of the so- 
cialist world in the fields of science, 
education, industry and agriculture, 
as well as the historic Soviet seven- 
year plan which promises such epoch- 
making advances. 

The peace policy and initiatives of 
the Soviet Union and the recent pro- 
posal for total disarmament exert an 
even greater influence in world af- 
fairs, and have struck a responsive 
chord in the mass desire to avoid 
the holocaust of an atomic war. 

It is therefore timely and essential 
to demonstrate anew the superiority 
of socialism over capitalism and the 


promise which socialism holds of a 
happy and peaceful life for humanity, 
In order to make our Marxist con- } 
tribution to the general welfare, to 
multiply our mass influence and build 
the Party as a mass party, we Com- 
munists must, especially now, ex- | 
pand our advocacy of socialism. We | 
must explain how with the socialist | 
reorganization of society our coun- 
try, with its great working class, re- 
sources and technology, can bring 
forth an age of economic, cultural, 
social, intellectual and democratic 
well-being far beyond the boldest 
dreams of any generation of Amer- ' 
icans. We must show that the Com- 
munist Party advocates and strives 
to help bring into existence this new 
social system by peaceful and demo 
cratic means, and we must show that 
in this new socialist society there 
will be life, liberty and happiness for 
all Americans, Negro and white, 
under a government led by the work- | 
ing class. 





* * * 


The decade of the sixties is a pe- 


riod in which the American people | 


will take great strides forward. And 
it is a period in which our Party 
and its influence can grow many 
times over, in which it can become 
a mass party of the American work- 


ing class, in the vanguard of the | 


struggles of the American people for 
peace and progress and throwing a 
beacon light toward an America of 
brotherhood and peaceful labor—a 


socialist America. 
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THE ANTI-LABOR OFFENSIVE 
AND THE RESISTANCE 
OF WORKERS 


THE CLASS STRUGGLE in America is 
sharpening. The intensity and scope 
of the current class battles, the ten- 
acity with which the workers are re- 
sisting, is well shown in the 116-day 
solid strike of the 500,000 steel work- 
ers, halted only by an eighty-day 
Taft-Hartley injunction. 

The same spirit is displayed by 
35,000 copper workers out on strike 
more than four months; by the strik- 
ing Standard Oil and other oil and 
chemical workers; by the packing- 
house, Henderson textile, and other 
workers on strike for months; by 
the rubber, East Coast longshore, 
West Coast shipyard, New York 
hospital and other tens of thousands 
of workers who had struck earlier. 

The strike movement continues 
to mount, with a million railroad 
workers preparing to strike if nego- 
tiations fail, as are many other hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers in 
other unions in line for negotiations 
in the weeks ahead. Not since the 
strike movements immediately after 
the two world wars, or the upsurge 
of the mid-thirties, has the American 
working class experienced such a rise 
of struggles. 

The current strikes are often re- 
ferred to as “automation strikes.” 
This is because most common to 
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them and most militantly disputed 
are issues arising out of the present- 
day sweep of technological changes, 
including automation and the grow- 
ing elimination of jobs in the process. 
The strikes are mass resistance to 
the condemning of millions of work- 
ers to the scrapheap, to relief rolls, 
to permanently depressed areas and 
ghost towns, and to a life of perma- 
nent insecurity. 

The strikes are a mass fight-back 
against the offensive launched by 
Big Business on the economic and 
political fronts. This assault on 
unions, unmatched since the open 
shop drive of the twenties, was long 
prepared. The campaign for “right- 
to-work” laws in the states; the three 
years of McClellan Committee hear- 
ings were designed to smear and dis- 
credit trade unions; the propaganda 
by industry and government blam- 
ing wage increases for inflationary 
prices; the agitation against unions 
as “monopolies”; and now the use 
of all the arts on Madison Avenue 
against “featherbedding” and in de- 
fense of “management’s right to 
manage”—these are all stages of the 
anti-union campaign. 

These union-busting forces have 
scored a major success with the en- 
actment of the Landrum-Griffin- 
Kennedy Law through which, for 
the first time, unions come under a 
fully-rounded government control 
and regulation system. Moreover, the 
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law gives the employers new weap- 
ons to limit the right of unions to 
strike, boycott scab goods, organize, 
bargain, and assist each other in 
strikes. 

The plan of attack calls for addi- 
tional anti-labor “killer” legislation, 
such as applying anti-trust laws to 
unions, outlawing industry-wide bar- 
gaining, banning strikes in transpor- 
tation industries, prohibiting use of 
funds for political activity, a national 
“right-to-work” law, and compul- 
sory arbitration in major industries. 

The strike movement has reached 
such proportions because Big Busi- 
ness, led by the steel corporations, 
has centered its attack on a most 
vital element of union protection— 
the work rules provide at least a 
minimum of protection against in- 
security, inhuman speed-up and ex- 
ploitation. Big Business, hypocriti- 
cally crying for the “right to man- 
age,” aims to wipe out all such pro- 
tective rules to weaken and even- 
tually smash unions, and to clear the 
road for new technological changes 
at the expense of the workers. 

As yet, the current strikes are lim- 
ited to a defense of long-established 
work rules and conditions. But the 
unity and determination displayed 
by the steel workers and others have 
already registered deeply in the con- 
sciousness of the labor movement. 
The persistence of the struggle and 
its widened scope, can, if properly 
led, extend the current strike move- 
ment to one of an offensive charac- 
ter—to a fight for more basic objec- 
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tives, like the shorter work week 
and other demands to meet the new 
technology and the new attacks, 

The attack of Big Business on the 
trade unions goes hand in hand with 
the drive of reaction, spurred pri- 
marily by the most rabid cold-war 
advocates of the country, to foist a 
regime of austerity—of higher taxes 
and other belt-tightening sacrifices— 
on the common people. The mo- 
nopolies of America are beset by 
increasing contradictions in the world 
as growing numbers abroad revolt 
against Wall Street domination; as 
the progress of the billion people in 
the socialist countries becomes more 
known to the peoples under capi- 
talism; as more colonial people gain 
their freedom; and as the American 
“post-McCarthyite” awakening de- 
velops among the American people. 
These monopolies seek to shift the 
burden of their difficulties, including 
the heavy armaments load, on to the | 
backs of the working people. Big 
Business seeks to pump more vigor 
into its sagging cold-war drive by 
contending that such austerity is 
needed to “meet the Soviet chal- , 
lenge,” hoping to hide the fact that 
in the Soviet Union living standards 
are constantly rising. 

The sharp struggles, especially in 
steel, and the offensive of capital re- 
fute dramatically and forcefully the | 
class-collaboration theories of top 
AFL-CIO leaders. They expose as | 
nonsense the “mutual trusteeship” | 
ideas of David J. McDonald, the | 
“non-aggression agreement” with | 
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Big Business proposed by George 
Meany, the “common denominators” 
between labor and capital sought by 
Walter Reuther, and the claims by 
these leaders that there is no class 
struggle in America. Moreover, the 
attack of Big Business upon the 
powerful steel union has alarmed the 
trade unionists of the entire country 


» and aroused a greater spirit of unity 


and vigor, and to some degree even 
class consciousness, to resist the of- 
fensive of capital. The developing 
struggle is also identifying to the 
people their common enemy—the 
common exploiter of workers, farm- 
ers, the Negro, Puerto Rican and 
Mexican-American people and other 
oppressed groups. Thus, in the 
process of the developing movement, 
the struggle of labor will increasingly 
merge with the struggle of the Ne- 
gro people and other groups for full 
rights as citizens, and of the people 
on the farms whose purchasing power 
has reached a new post-war low. 

The current strike movement is 
the most significant fight-back de- 
velopment since the labor movement, 
in the main, was taken by its lead- 
ership on the road of accommoda- 
tion to the cold war policies. It is 
the first important break in more 
than a decade of stagnation and de- 
feats. 

We Communists meet at a mo- 
ment when the labor movement has, 
indeed, come to a crossroads. Which 
course for labor—the one that leads 
to new vitality and the passing over 
from a defensive position to an of- 
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fensive for new goals and major ad- 
vances? Or the course that leads 
labor further down the road to in- 
effectiveness and retreat? That is the 
question that today confronts the la- 
bor movement in the face of clear 
evidence that the workers are willing 
to fight and march forward. 

That is the question that thinking 
trade unionists and union leaders are 
today pondering under pressure of 
widespread dissatisfaction among the 
rank and file and a recognition by 
ever-rising numbers that new an- 
swers are needed to the questions 
facing labor in the present period. 
This questioning of old policies and 
re-examination of issues in quest of 
better answers is a powerful stimulus 
for a new progressive trend in the 
labor movement. It is a challenge not 
alone to the old guard conservatism 
among trade union leaders; it is 
equally a challenge to the Commu- 
nists and all other progressives and 
militants in the trade unions. How 
to stimulate this quest for new an- 
swers; how to encourage its devel- 
opment as a fighting movement for 
progress—that is the big problem 
facing the active progressives of 
labor, and especially the Commu- 
nists, to whom many rightfully look 
for initiative. 

It is with that challenge that this 
resolution concerns itself. 


THE SITUATION IN THE 
LABOR MOVEMENT 


The steel and other strikes; the 
new vigor and stature of the Negro 
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trade unionists in the struggle for 
equal rights; the pressure for greater 
political independence in labor 
ranks; the growing demand for all- 
inclusive working class unity; the 
pressures for a real peace policy in 
many quarters—all these trends are 
influences for a new forward-looking 
course. They are developing in spite 
of the hard crust of old, discredited 
policies and bureaucratic, institu- 
tionalized union machinery through 
which they must break. 

Some of the top leaders, above all 
Meany, laid the labor movement 
open to the Landrum-Griffin-Ken- 
nedy Law by collaborating with the 
McClellan Committee and, in fact, 
initiating through “friendly” Senator 
Kennedy the “moderate labor re- 
form” bill which opened the flood- 
gates of reaction in Congress. The 
end result was a measure termed by 
even these leaders the worst anti-labor 
law since Taft-Hartley. But even af- 
ter the law was enacted, many labor 
leaders promptly decided to “live 
with” the new law and accommo- 
date themselves to it even as they 
had to Taft-Hartley. 

As against this policy of retreat, 
an example of militant resistance to 
the Landrum-Griffin-Kennedy Act is 
the West Coast ILWU’s challenge 
to the arbitrary orders of the Secre- 
tary of Labor as well as to the con- 
stitutionality of the entire law. Sev- 
eral other unions have undertaken 
legal challenges on one or another 
feature of the law. 

In face of the intense struggle and 
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clear evidence that Big Business is 
on the warpath against labor, George 
Meany revived the idea of an over- 
all “capital-labor agreement” to elimi- 
nate strikes that he had unsuccess- 
fully advanced four years ago. This 
proposal can have no other effect 
than to hold back the workers’ re- 
sistance, and the fact that it is made 
in the name of revitalizing the cold- 
war policy, makes it all the more 
ominous. Moreover, just as the pro- 
posal for a “moderate reform” bill 
helped to enact the anti-union Lan- 
drum-Griffin-Kennedy Law, so this 
proposal paves the way for the pro 
jected anti-strike bills. 

Meany’s outburst, in the manner 
of a racist, against A. Phillip Ran- 
dolph at the AFL-CIO convention: 
the efforts of some top AFL-CIO 
leaders to build up Senator Kennedy, 
the original “reform” bill author, as 
a candidate for the Presidency; the 
continuance of craft versus industrial 
union struggles when unity is needed 
to organize the 70 percent still un- 
organized; the refusal of the leaders 
of labor to open the way for con- 
tacts with unions of socialist lands— 
all these attitudes are a continuation 
of old policy of refusal to recognize 
the realities and the great changes 
that have come about in the United 
States and in the world. 

The background to the harmful 
policies of many in top AFL-CIO 
officialdom is the history of the past 
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more reactionary content into the tra- 
ditional class collaborationism of 
these leaders. In taking this course, 
these leaders based themselves on the 
concept that it would bring easy 
concessions to the labor movement, 
greater “respectability” and a “per- 
manent prosperity” propped up by 
expenditures for armaments. This 
course brought many of the labor 


| leaders to a common ground with 


the outstanding warmongers, war 
profiteers and notorious enemies of 
labor. 

To prove to employers that they 
were “dependable” and “responsible” 
leaders who could check the mili- 
tancy of the rank and file, many of 
these leaders joined in the McCarthy- 
ite campaign to drive Communists 
and other militant non-conforming 
trade unionists out of the trade 
unions, under the guise of safeguard- 


| ing them from “Communist control.” 
' Thus in 1949 the CIO leaders ex- 
| pelled unions with one-fourth of the 


CIO membership, unions which 

were among the most militant forces 

in the American labor movement. 
The consequences of this course 


are well known. It led to conform- 


‘L-CIO | 
| It led to a halt of organizing efforts 
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ance with the Taft-Hartley Law, and 
virtual abandonment of efforts to re- 
peal it. It led to a weakening of the 
labor-Negro alliance, which could be 
built only on the basis of a real clean- 


up of jimcrow practices inside labor. 


in the South and almost everywhere 
else. It led to alienation of labor 
from substantial sectors of the popu- 
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lation that have been moving to- 
wards a peace policy. It led to the 
fostering of a virulent anti-Sovietism 
that culminated in the shameful rude- 
ness displayed to Premier Khrush- 
chev during his visit. It led to a de- 
cline of trade union democracy and 
an entrenchment of corrupt influ- 
ence in some sections of the labor 
movement, while all attention was 
given to an alleged “Communist 
menace.” It led to more than a decade 
of stagnation in the labor movement. 
A serious consequence of these 
policies, which proved very harm- 
ful to all labor, has been a weaken- 
ing of progressive influence and ac- 
tivity within the labor movement as 
a whole. This narrowed the char- 
acter and perspective of the trade 
union movement. It weakened the 
challenge to business unionism and 
the racketeering practices, initiated 
and inspired by employers, that it 
breeds. Weakened also was the vigi- 
lance against trading off of working 
conditions, speed-up practices, and 
violation of other vital interests of 
the workers in exchange for wage 
and fringe benefit packages. 
Today not only the progressives 
on the Left, but many others as 
well, realize that the rosy perspec- 
tive envisioned by many labor lead- 
ers on the basis of the cold war was 
a sham. It did not bring any of the 
promised results. Three recessions, 
with a fourth predicted by 1961, 
proved that there can be no perma- 
nent prosperity under capitalism, 
even with huge expenditures for ar- 
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maments. The real effect of the pol- 
icy of “class partnership” for the 
cold war was to expose the labor 
movement to the present fierce of- 
fensive by Big Business. It is pre- 
cisely this weakening of the trade 
union movement, and its “flabbiness” 
(as Reuther called it), that encour- 
aged the foes of labor to launch their 
offensive. But the steel strike and 
other strikes have shown that the 
workers are not “flabby” and that 
the trade union movement possesses 
the potential power which, if prop- 
erly mobilized and directed, can de- 
feat the offensive of big business. 

The past decade was not, however, 
all negative. There were some no- 
table and militant strikes in that pe- 
riod (Harvester, Westinghouse, the 
coal miners, the three steel strikes, 
and others). The “right to work” 
campaign of the employers met stiff 
and successful resistance in many 
areas, notably in California, Wash- 
ington and Ohio. Some leaders, 
usually at lower levels, took a pro- 
gressive position on certain issues or 
in some struggles. There were some 
notable actions of the unemployed. 

The AFL-CIO merger of 1955 was 
also a positive development, reflect- 
ing a growing pressure in union 
ranks for an upward swing, for or- 
ganization of the unorganized, for 
an end of inter-union strife, for more 
effective political action, and, above 
all, for a unification of strength and 
preparation for the oncoming offen- 
sive of capital that was already tak- 
ing shape. 
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Unfortunately, the many good de- 
cisions and promises of the merger 
convention hardly went beyond the 
stage of resolutions. Like most of / 
the objectives of the labor movement 
in the past decade, those decisions 
were blocked by cold war and “class 
partnership” considerations. The em- 
ployers, on the other hand, were 
spurred by the merger to work all 
the more vigorously for their drive 
against what they called the “labor 
monopoly.” 


~~ 


THE RE-EMERGENCE OF 
PROGRESSIVE CURRENTS 





In the recent period there has de- | 
veloped a growing dissatisfaction and 
restlessness in the ranks of the work- 
ing people, arising from the ever- 
sharpening pressures and exploitation 
by the monopolists, and from the | 
failure of labor’s leadership to cope | 
with the key problems and challenges | 
confronting the workers. There is a 
mounting demand for fresh answers 
to such problems as automation, or- 
ganization, unemployment, speedup, 
anti-Negro discrimination, union 
democracy, independent political ac- ( 
tion, peace and other issues. 

The working people and _ their 
more militant leaders are becoming 
increasingly aware of the efforts of 
monopolists to resolve their problems 
at the expense of the workers. The 
demand is therefore arising that the 
problems of automation, high taxes, | 
inflation and competition must be | 
met at the expense of the huge profits 
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of these monopolists, and not at the 
expense of the working people. 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
+ to an ever larger number of trade 
unionists that the labor movement 
cannot advance, but will instead con- 
tinue to stagnate and retreat if it con- 
tinues to pursue the policies and 
philosophy personified by George 
Meany. 

This realization is giving rise to 
some new progressive currents in 
trade union ranks in the direction of 
departure from “official” policy on 
one or more important issues. Some 
of these currents are stirring be- 
; neath the surface. Others find more 
open expression. They are evident in 
the rank and file movements in the 
struggle for shop conditions, often 
through “wildcat” strikes; in the dues 
protest movement in steel; in the 


~— 





| broad and effective solidarity move- 
| ment in support of the militant New 
| York hospital strike; in the expres- 
sions from some leaders for greater 
independence by labor in the politi- 
cal field, including calls for action or 
discussion of a new party. 
Other such expressions are the 
: sharp criticism of the effort by some 
top leaders to build up Kennedy as 
a friend of labor; the impressive 
New York City Labor Day parade; 
Randolph’s bold demand at the re- 
cent AFL-CIO convention for 
prompt and effective action to end 
| racist discrimination in unions, and 
the strong indignation against 
Meany’s abuse of Randolph; the 
movement for Negroes in top union 
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office; the pressure for mass activity 
at the grass-roots level to combat anti- 
labor legislation, for building year- 
round labor political action machin- 
ery from the precinct level up, and 
for labor candidates. There have been 
a number of expressions veering 
away from the cold-war policy and 
closer to a peace position, as in the 
UAW convention resolution on for- 
eign affairs. 

State and City Central Trades and 
Labor Councils and Federations 
have been displaying increasing ini- 
tiative in united trade union actions 
for solidarity in strikes, for legisla- 
tive and political action and for de- 
fense of people’s rights generally. 
Such initiatives should be welcomed 
and supported by progressive-minded 
trade unionists everywhere. 

Hitherto, progressive currents have 
come to light mostly in struggles on 
individual issues. They have not as 
yet taken the form of movements 
embracing a fully rounded out pro- 
gressive program. Moreover, these 
trends have so far remained limited 
within top leadership ranks. The 
present anti-labor offensive, however, 
and the sad turn of the partial 1958 
election victory, are driving home 
to many a costly lesson that is bound 
to stimulate fresh thinking and 
strength for a renewed progressive 
trend. 

All such thrusts in a progressive 
direction on one or on several issues 
should be singled out as examples 
that could advance the entire strug- 
gle. All progressive tendencies among 
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the rank and file and among lead- 
ers should be welcomed, encouraged 
and further developed for the pur- 
pose of promoting progressive action 
and class struggle policies, and ce- 
menting greater unity and solidarity 
within the labor movement. 

The necessity of struggle imposed 
by the current offensive, the mili- 
tance of the rank and file, and the 
development of progressive trends 
are bound to have their effect on 
some of the present labor leadership, 
which can by no means be regarded 
as an unchangeable reactionary bloc. 

Thus there is a realistic possibility 
for the emergence before long of a 
much broader base for progressive 
policies and democracy within the 
trade union movement—a trend that 
could be strong enough appreciably 
to influence the unions toward a new 
and higher stage of struggle against 
the monopoly interests and their po- 
litical power in our country. 


THE NEED FOR A 
COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 
OF LABOR 


Organized labor cannot content 
itself with mere defense against the 
growing torrent of blows rained 
upon it. On the contrary, if it is to 
defeat these and move forward it 
must launch a counter-offensive—a 
crusade for advancement of the well- 
being of our country’s working peo- 
ple. 

Such a crusade can succeed if it is 
based on united action of the entire 


trade union movement as well as on 
greater unity of action within the }js als 
AFL-CIO itself. It calls for extend- | social 
ing the united base of the trade ican : 
union movement to embrace all in-| Fin 
dependent and recently expelled } based 
unions, including the Teamsters’ | Negr 
union which has engaged in an or- | srug 
ganizing drive rich in valuable les. 
sons for the labor movement. It pre- | neces 
cludes demoralizing jurisdictional 
disputes and raiding. It demands 
broad rank-and-file participation in 
democratic unions, unity of all re- 
gardless of political beliefs, and the 
inclusion of Communist and other 
militant class-conscious trade union- } 
ists whose dedication to the interests 
of the working people has been 
proven to be an essential factor in 
organizing the unorganized and in} 4, 
waging effective struggle against | ener, 
labor’s enemy. bilitic 
Such a crusade calls for greater at-}7},. 

tention to the special needs and de- nolo 
mands of women and young work-| 45.) 
ers who, next to the Negro, Puerto}.},) 
Rican and Mexican-American work-| p,, 
ers, are subjected to special discrimi: | nolog 
nation and exploitation. It calls for }ness. 
utmost support to the demands of jar , 
women workers for health safe-lfor 
guards, for extended minimum wagt |achie 
benefits, for job upgrading, and for posit, 
equal pay for equal work. For the) ri 
young workers, it calls for expanded \goyie 
apprentice training programs with mpl 
equal rights for Negro, Puerto Rica jem ; 
and Mexican-American youth and abhe p 
Federal Youth Work program Whion 
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wages. The trade union movement 
is also called upon to support the 
social and educational needs of Amer- 
yican youth generally. 

Finally, such a crusade must be 
based above all on a higher level of 
Negro-white unity and on militant 
struggle for Negro rights. 

A counter-offensive of labor will 
necessarily embrace the problems of 
automation, peace and disarmament, 
Negro rights, jobs and aid for the 
unemployed, organization of the un- 
organized, independent political ac- 
tion, democratic rights, and interna- 
tional trade union solidarity. 


1. AUTOMATION AND THE FIGHT 
FOR JOBS AND SECURITY 


Automation and the use of atomic 
energy are ushering in great possi- 
bilities for new industrial progress. 
The advances of science and tech- 
nology in the service of the people 
should indeed be something to cheer 
about. 

But when science and new tech- 
nology are in the hands of Big Busi- 
iness, whose interest is not the wel- 
fare of the people but only the lust 
for maximum profits, then this great 
achievement turns into its very op- 
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Life, especially the example of the 
Soviet Union, has now brought forth 
ample proof that only the social sys- 
tem of socialism can give the people 
the maximum benefits from automa- 
tion and other technological ad- 


vances, 
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But American workers are faced 
with a growing problem of insceurity 
and mass unemployment, mounting 
even in periods of economic up- 
trend. The displacement of workers 
by automation and other technolog- 
ical advances is adding to the indus- 
trial reserve army at a growing pace. 
Along with this, the shifting of plants 
gives rise to a growing number of 
“distressed areas” and “ghost towns” 
of chronic mass joblessness. Automa- 
tion is being used as a means to in- 
crease speed-up, destroy skills, in- 
crease the work-load and cut wages. 

The fight for the shorter work- 
week has therefore become the num- 
ber one economic objective in the 
fight for jobs and security. A cut 
in the work week cannot, any more 
than any other measure, provide a 
fundamental solution of job security 
under capitalism. But it is at least a 
significant measure of protection 
against the steady trend toward elimi- 
nation of jobs. 

Other demands are also called for, 
such as the establishment of “auto- 
mation funds” by employers to be 
used for retraining of workers, sever- 
ance pay and other such purposes. 
These, however, should not he ac- 
cepted as a substitute for the shorter 
work week. Still other demands are 
coming to the forefront, such as 
smaller work loads; longer rest pe- 
riods and vacations; greater and not 
less control of speedup by unions; 
the right to strike on speedup and 
arbitrary layoffs; retraining, resist- 
ance to wage cuts, and higher wages. 
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The tendency on the part of some 
union leaders to accommodate them- 
selves to the elimination of many 
unemployed workers from industry 
and to drop such workers from 
union membership rolls can only di- 
vide and weaken the ranks of or- 
ganized labor. The situation calls for 
the organization of the employed and 
unemployed in a united struggle for 
jobs, job security and for a broad 
program of government and indus- 
try assistance to unemployed. 

The unions must fight to prevent 
those workers who are displaced by 
automation or other changes from 
being thrown on the scrap heap. 
They must also wage a struggle for 
governmental measures to assure that 
the benefits of automation are passed 
on to the general public in lower 
prices and greater consuming power. 


2. THe Ficut ror Peace AND 
DisaRMAMENT 


The desire for peace and friend- 
ship among peoples the world over 
is no less strong among the rank and 
file members of the trade unions than 
among the American people gen- 
erally. 

The world-wide movement for 
peace, including particularly the as- 
pirations for peace on the part of the 
American people, as well as the great 
successes of the socialist world, have 
created the conditions and the at- 
mosphere for the success of Khrush- 
chev’s visit. 

The Khrushchev visit and its fruits, 
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been €3 


outstanding among them the pros teas 


pects of a summit meeting and the 
greatly enhanced movement for dis 
armament, have in turn tremen- 
dously advanced the fight to end 
the cold war and have raised the 
fight for peaceful coexistence, disar- 
mament and ending of atomic tests 
to a new level. In the struggle for 
these goals, it is essential to include 
the influence of labor. Yet, despite 
the overwhelming popular sentiment 
for peace, the leadership of the labor 
movement has not based itself on 
these realities, and by its support of 
reactionary cold war policies has 
kept labor from taking its rightful 
place in the fight for peace. 

The progressive forces in our coun- 
try properly look to the trade union 
movement to assume leadership in 
the struggle for peace and disarma 
ment, and must wage a determined} | 
fight to alter the present state of “4 fs 
affairs. Communists and _progres{)\° 
sives must urge the labor movement.” 
to adopt a policy of full support to “in ; 
peaceful coexistence and closer re “fl 
lationships between the United State: “sm 
and the Soviet Union. In particular! 
every effort must be made to end th 
policy of shunning all contacts an 
to open up exchanges of union dele 
gations between the two countri 
and with other socialist countries 
well. Toward this end, the resolu 
tion adopted by the convention 0 
the Woodworkers Union, calling fo 
such exchanges with their Sovi 
counterpart, is most helpful. So, t 
are similar sentiments which hav 
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ben expressed in other sections of 
the trade union movement. 





“ Ma In addition, the labor movement 
semen. fst be brought fully into the fight 












3 end{t? pen UP trade with the socialist 
world. It must be won to support of 
disarmament and a peacetime econ- 
‘lomy, and away from adherence to 
the hoax that armaments are the an- 
swer to unemployment. 
Total disarmament, or even partial 
isarmament at first, is both a glow- 
ing promise and a serious challenge. 
self onf se Promise lies in the possibility of 
port of ceasing and utilizing the huge 
. ums now wasted on armaments for 
ial benefits, lower taxes, advance- 
ent of health research, recreation, 
ousing, education, and above all the 
realization of mankind’s dream for 
hn end to wars, to fears of atomic an- 
pihilation and poisonous fall-out. 
The challenge lies in the need to 
tvolve a program designed to pro- 
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pport t rom the armed forces, and to re- 
ae lace wasteful war production with 
od Stated seful production for peaceful pur- 
srticularPos’s that will benefit the people. 

ery The working people and all peo- 
le of this country have a right to 
k to the trade union movement 
...f0f a practical program to meet this 
hallenge for the realization of the 
opes of all people for a peaceful 








More and more working people are 
coming aware of the fact that the 
hallenge of the socialist countries 
t peaceful coexistence, and for com- 
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petition between the capitalist and 
socialist systems for a better life for 
the people, is not a threat but a 
promise from which our people, es- 
pecially our working people, can only 
gain. 


3. THe Strucc.e ror Necro 
RIGHTS 


Working class unity in daily strug- 
gles for economic demands and in 
the bigger struggles against its ene- 
mies demands the fullest recognition 
by white workers and white union 
leaders of the right of Negro work- 
ers to a status of full equality. 

For the labor movement, energet- 
ically to champion the struggle for 
equal rights for Negroes inside and 
outside the unions is to serve their 
own interest as well as the human 
rights of the Negro people. The dis- 
graceful attack by Meany on Ran- 
dolph at the recent AFL-CIO con- 
vention, because he justly demanded 
action in the unions against racist 
discrimination, and the shameful de- 
feat of the efforts at the UAW con- 
vention for the inclusion of a Negro 
on the Executive Board, demonstrate 
that too many union leaders do not 
yet grasp this truth. 

The formation of the American 
Negro Labor Council under the 
leadership of A. Philip Randolph 
will undoubtedly advance Negro- 
white unity, bring nearer the end of 
Jim Crow in some unions, and raise 
to a higher level the labor-Negro 
alliance, which is vitally necessary 
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for the unions and for the interests 
of the white workers as well as for 
the Negro people. 

The Negro workers have been 
hardest hit by unemployment and by 
all other measures directed by the 
employers against the workers. Dis- 
crimination in upgrading in plants 
and in other forms is still a general 
practice in industry. The labor 
movement must fight more energet- 
ically against such discrimination. To 
this end it is essential that the prom- 
ise of fair employment clauses in 
contracts and non-discriminatory ap- 
prentice training programs must be- 
come an effective part of every union 
program. 

There are increasing signs in many 
parts of the country that a greater 
recognition of these problems is de- 
veloping in unions. To move for- 
ward, there must be a greater recog- 
nition that the labor-Negro alliance 
cannot remain merely a relationship 
between top officers. It must be re- 
flected on all levels and based on 
united struggles of Negro and white. 
There can be no greater contribu- 
tion to such an alliance than effec- 
tive action inside the unions to end 
all racist discriminations. 

Such action is especially necessary 
if the trade union movement is to 
succeed in launching an effective 
counter-offensive against Big Busi- 
ness. 


4. ORGANIZING THE UNoRGANIZED 


A major objective of a counter-of- 


fensive of labor is necessarily a mili-| ,, pr 
tant, all-out campaign to organize the ing 
unorganized, and especially to organ-| Taf. 
ize the South. ’ Griff 
The South can be organized only} Taf, 
if the campaign is not just a routine} grik, 
effort as in the past, but an all legis 
embracing crusade for the economic} ivi] 
demands, for the right to vote, and) ance 
other democratic rights of all the} jong 
people in the South, Negro as wel} Nor 
as white. fruit 
Such a crusade would break dows} TT} 
the barriers between white and Ne} 4j] ; 
gro workers, forge their united ac} gh 
tion and thus generate the power to} in th 
sweep out the domination of the) to y 
Dixiecrats—the backbone of anti) man 
labor and anti-Negro reaction in) men 
Congress. | sued 
Only such a crusade can evokt} ing 
and inspire a new upsurge of unity, ynio 
militance and solidarity in tht} the 
South, as well as in the North, that, with 
can result in the organization of the} polic 
South and in the extension of union tign, 
ization in every other part of th) T, 
country. of tl 
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Organized labor has not moved) try ; 


forward adequately to establish itd a¢4;, 
political independence. The “ crati 
CIO has pursued a policy of depend} plist 
ence on the two parties of big bus prin 
ness, tailing after them and, witli poli 
some limited exceptions, neglecting A 
to build its own year-round political acri¢ 
activity and organization. men 

Such a policy has failed adequatel izati 
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a mili to protect the interests of the work- 
uize the} ing people and their unions. The 
) organ-| Taft-Hartley Act, the Landrum- 

| Griffin-Kennedy Act, the use of the 
ed only} Taft-Hartley injunction to break 
routine} yrikes, the blocking of civil rights 
an all} jegislation, the constant invasion of 

-onomic} civil liberties and the unholy alli- 

ote, and) ance between the Dixiecrats, reac- 

all the) tionary Republicans and reactionary 
as wel} Northern Democrats—these are the 
fruits of such a policy. 

k down} The defeat suffered by labor and 

and Ne} all the people at the hands of the 

uited ac} 6th Congress after labor’s successes 
ower t0} in the 1958 election against the “right 
of the to work” measures, has aroused de- 
of ant:) mands in labor’s ranks for a reassess- 
ction 10) ment of political action policies pur- 
, sued by the AFL-CIO. It is becom- 

n evokt} ing increasingly clear that the trade 
of unity) union movement cannot cope with 
in the} the all-round offensive of capital 
rth, that, without a more effective and realistic 
on of th! policy of independent political ac- 
of union: tion, 

t of th To achieve such a policy the task 
of the progressives is to influence the 
trade union movement to come for- 
ward as leader of all progressive and 

! forward-looking people in our coun- 
t mover try in order to forge united political 
ablish it action with its allies and all demo- 

he AFL cratic forces. This can be accom- 

f depenc} plished if the trade union movement 
big busi brings about a serious change in its 

ind, wit political policies and program. 

neglecting An effective independent political 

1 politi ‘action program calls for the develop- 

ment of labor’s political action organ- 
dequaty izations (COPE, LLPE, PAC) as 
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year-round people’s precinct organ- 
izations of movement on issues, and 
not just as skeleton machinery dur- 
ing elections. It calls for pressure for 
labor candidates, vigorous participa- 
tion in primaries in support of labor, 
Negro and other candidates with 
forward-looking ideas and consistent 
pro-labor positions. It calls for prac- 
tical and realistic alliances of labor’s 
political organizations with the or- 
ganizations of the Negro people, and 
extensive direct cooperation and unity 
with farmer groups and organiza- 
tions and with other forward-looking 
sections of the people. The proposal 
of the recent UAW convention for 
a conference of such a nature prior 
to the nominating conventions of the 
Democratic and Republican Parties, 
to work out a united approach on 
candidates, is a welcome step in the 
right direction. 

Such a policy would lay the basis 
for effective political action in 1960 
and from this could emerge the un- 
derstanding, the experiences and the 
forces for a new coalition for the 
realization in the near future of a 
new party of labor, the Negro people 
and the farmers—a party of the great 
majority of the American people, 
capable of curbing monopoly domi- 
nation in our country. 

To achieve this end, all Left and 
progressive forces in the trade union 
movement should devote their ut- 
most attention and energies. 


6. Democratic RIcHTs 


The reactionary forces in Congress 
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have erected a wall of restrictive anti- 
labor legislation from the infamous 
Taft-Hartley Act to the shackling 
Landrum-Grifin Act. This wall 
must and can be broken down by 
means of a sweeping campaign of 
united trade union action for the re- 
peal of such legislation, or else the 
trade union movement will become 
chained to government control of 
unions for the benefit of the mo- 
nopoly interests. 

In the center of labor’s counter-of- 
fensive must be a fight for repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley and Landrum- 
Griffin Acts, a fight against new anti- 
labor legislation, and a fight for posi- 
tive legislation to protect labor’s 
rights. At the same time there must 
be the utmost resistance to all plans 
for accommodation to anti-labor leg- 
islation. 

But it is high time that the trade 
union movement realized that it can- 
not defend its own rights without 
fighting for civil liberties of all 
Americans, and in particular with- 
out conducting a struggle against 
anti-Communism and the denial of 
the rights of Communists. The labor 
movement should recognize anti- 
Communism for what it is—a 
weapon directed against the working 
class, the trade unions and the Amer- 
ican people generally by their com- 
mon enemy, reactionary big business. 
It is incumbent upon labor to raise 
its voice, as some unions have al- 
ready done, against Taft-Hartley 
conspiracy trials as well as against 
other repressive laws and witch 
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hunts. 

The Communist Party will do all 
in its power to spread the under- 
standing of these vital tasks in the? 
labor movement, the understandin 
that its fight for constitutional lib 
erties is part of the whole fight for 
the democratic rights of the labor 


movement. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
UNION SOLIDARITY 
AND UNITY 


American workers have a common 
interest with the workers of other 
countries. The American imperial. 
ists, who strive to exploit the work- 
ers of all countries, seek to maintain 
their position by pitting the workers 
of one country against those of an- 
other. Today, American big business 
interests are moving many plants 
abroad and exporting with them the 
jobs of many American workers. At 
the same time they try to convince 
our workers that it is the workers 
of other countries who, by virtue of 
their low wages, are depriving them 
of their jobs. About 1,000 American 
companies now have producing 
plants abroad employing about one 
million workers. 

To meet these problems, and to 
further the aspirations of all working 
people for peace, our trade uniol 
movement must help to advance the 
welfare and living standards o 
workers in all countries, and develop 
cooperation and united action be} « 
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other lands, including the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and its 
affiliates. 

It should give all-out support to 
the efforts of the Latin American peo- 
ples to free themselves from the 
bondage of American imperialist 
profit hunters, and in particular to 
the valiant struggles of the Cuban 
people and working class. 

Moreover, our working people 
should stop our union leadership 
from playing the game of American 
imperialism abroad by acting as its 
anti-Communist spearhead within 
the labor movement of other coun- 
tries. This only divides and weakens 
their unions in the fight for higher 
living standards, 
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THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


The past few years have witnessed 
an all-out campaign to destroy the 
rights of Communists within the 
trade unions, through the anti-Com- 
munist provisions in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, through security firings, 
through congressional committee 
witch hunts and other measures. 
This has been all too often abetted 
by some in the union leadership it- 
self who strive to lead the pack in 
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These slanders must be tirelessly 
exposed, and the fact that Commu- 
nists have no interests apart from 
those of the entire working class 
must be brought home to the Amer- 
ican workers again and again. This 
is a fact which the past history of 
our working class has repeatedly 
demonstrated. The Communists have 
a proud record—a record of pioneer- 
ing in industrial unionism and or- 
ganization of basic industries, in the 
fight for unemployment insurance 
and other social welfare measures, 
in the fight for the rights of Negro 
workers and in many other of the , 
major advances made by labor. Even 
our enemies are compelled to recog- 
nize that Communists are capable of 
the utmost devotion and self-sacri- 
fice, and many in the trade union 
movement know from their own ex- 
periences that effective organization 
and struggle is impossible without 
such dedication. The annals of U.S. 
labor history for the past 40 years 
give a great deal of evidence of the 
vital role the Communists have 
played in many of the historic strug- 
gles and advances of labor. 

Although weakened by McCarthy- 
ite repressive laws, by persecutions, 
imprisonment of its leaders, and 
hounding of its members in the 
unions, Communists have neverthe- 
less made their contributions also in 
recent years in the struggles of the 
unemployed and in the struggles for 
labor’s rights and the rights of the 
Negro people. Communists, as ac- 
tive unionists alongside their fellow 
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workers, have helped in every way 
to defeat the assault of the steel com- 
panies. In all such struggles our 
Party has striven to influence the en- 
tire labor movement toward more 
effective solidarity and united action. 

In regard to our Party’s position 
on key problems confronting labor, 
our Party leadership nationally and 
on State levels has not sufficiently 
brought the Party’s ideas to the trade 
unionists. There has been an inade- 
quate appreciation of the importance 
of trade unions and activity in them. 
We have not always reacted in time 
and with the required energy. When- 
ever we have done so, the working 
people whom we reached have dis- 
played interest in the opinions of 
Communists and have considered 
our ideas as constructive contribu- 
tions to their thinking and to their 
struggles. 

Our Party must strive to overcome 
these shortcomings. In this manner 
we shall more effectively fulfill our 
objective: to help strengthen the 
labor movement, and to advance the 
interests of the workers and all peo- 
ple. Communists in the unions seek 
to establish the closest and friendliest 
personal relations with their fellow 
workers, to create the utmost unity 
and cooperation for this common ob- 
jective. 

Today the Landrum-Griffin-Ken- 
nedy Act seeks to shackle the unions, 


and also seeks to place further ob- 
stacles in the way of participation of 
Communists in the labor movement. 
But it should be clear that this Act, 
using the bogey of anti-Communism, 
opens the door to prosecution of trade 
unionists of all political views. It 
demonstrates anew and more sharply 
than ever the harmfulness of anti- 
Communism to all of labor. The 
Communist Party itself, while con- 
tinuing to make its contribution to 
the present struggles of the working 
class, will fight tirelessly for the 
abolition of all such repression. And 
it will do so in relationship to the 
fight to advance both the immediate 
interests of the working class and its 
ultimate interest—socialism. 
Today, socialism has become a sub- 
ject for the widest discussion. More 
and more, American workers are 
weighing its merits and examining 
it in all seriousness as a way of life. ) 
Communists will join in these dis- | 
cussions and strive to foster the un- 
derstanding of socialism among | 
workers. They will promote the cir- | 
culation of the Marxist press and | 
literature. They will find ways of | 
building the Party in the ranks of 
the American working class and of 
bringing to the American workers, 
out of their own experiences, the un- 
derstanding of the necessity for a 
socialist solution of their problems 
and needs. f 
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On the Negro Question in the United States 


THE DECADE OF THE SixtTiEs will 
mark the hundredth anniversary of 
the emancipation of the Negro peo- 
ple from chattel slavery in the United 
States. It will also register the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the enactment 
of the 13th, 14th and 15th Amend- 
ments. These Amendments pro- 
claimed that Negroes should enjoy 
equality of citizenship status and 
constitutional rights with all other 
Americans. 

Yet today, almost a century after 
the enactment of the Civil War 
amendments, Negroes are not free 
and equal citizens. On the contrary, 
now numbering some 18 millions, 11 
percent of the total population, they 
are the most severely oppressed and 
exploited of all the peoples that con- 
stitute the American nation. They 
are subjected to a systematic pattern 
of segregation, discrimination and 
racist defamation in varying degrees, 
in all areas of the country and in all 
aspects of life. 

The oppression of the Negro peo- 
ple manifests itself in three charac- 
teristic features: the denial of equal 
economic opportunities, of political 
rights and of social advantages. All 
three are rooted deep in the historic 
development of the nation—in slav- 
ery and in the long period of oppres- 
sion which has followed emancipa- 
tion. 


Though a specially oppressed part 


of the American nation, the Negroes 
in the United States are not consti- 
tuted as a separate nation. They have 
the characteristics of a racially dis- 
tinctive people or nationality. They 
are a component part of the whole 
American nation which is itself an 
historically derived national forma- 
tion, an amalgam of more or less 
well differentiated nationalities. 

Though deprived of equal rights 
and of the possibility of participating 
fully in all aspects of the national 
life, the Negro people (no less than 
the other national components) have 
contributed to and have an insep- 
arable stake in the American nation’s 
common territory, economic life, 
language, culture and psychological 
make-up. 

As a result of their singular his- 
torical experiences the Negro people 
are deprived of equal status in the 
life of the American nation. The 
common objective of all strata of the 
Negro people is to be free of all 
manner of oppression, social os- 
tracism, economic discrimination, po- 
litical inequality, and racial segrega- 
tion. 

To conclude that the Negro people 
in the U.S. are not a nation is not 
to say that the Negro question in 
our country is not a national ques- 
tion. It is indeed a national question. 
The question is, however, a national 
question of what type, with what 
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distinguishing characteristics, calling 
for what strategic concept for its so- 
lution? 

The fact that the Negro question 
is not one of an oppressed nation 
fighting for national-state sovereignty 
does not diminish the revolutionary 
import of the Negro people’s strug- 
gle in the United States. It is a special 
feature of the American road to so- 
ctalism that the requisite prepuration 
of the forces for effecting fundamen- 
tal social change in the system re- 
quires the completion of the bour- 
geots-democratic norms of political, 
economic and social development 
for the South and the Negro people 
as a whole. In this respect the Negro 
question differs from that of other 
minority groups. 


* * * 


The chief oppressor of the Negro 
people, and the primary beneficiary 
of their oppression, is the class of 
monopolists, the capitalist comman- 
ders of the economic and political 
heights of our present social system. 
It is mainly into their pockets that 
the super-profits flow as a conse- 
quence of the extra exploitation of 
Negro workers of factory and farm. 
It is their system of reactionary, rul- 
ing class political control that is bol- 
stered by the disfranchisement of Ne- 
groes in the South and their under- 
representation in government every- 
where; by the perpetuation of lily- 
white state governments dedicated 
to the maintenance of white su- 
premacy and pliant submission to 
the demands of Northern industrial- 


ists; and by the presence of a size- 
able bloc of Dixiecrats in the Federal 
Congress who block all programs for 
social welfare. 

It is their domination and pollu- 
tion of the cultural life and social 
customs of the nation that are 
strengthened by. the prevalence of a 
far-reaching system of social indig- 
nity and abuse ranging from the cus 
tomary exclusion of Negroes from 
tax-supported public facilities to the 
barbarous crime of lynching. 

Negro freedom can be achieved, 
therefore, only at the expense of the 
superprofits and the political power 
position of the monopolists and thew 
Dixtecrat partners. It can be secured 
only through struggle agatnst racist 
oppressors and explotters—the Dixie- 
crats, the monopolists and those who 
serve their interests. 

For this reason the Negro people’s 
freedom movement must be seen as 
one of a tripod of social forces upon 
which monopoly has built its empire 
of exploitation, which are in irrecon- 
cilable opposition to it and which are 
compelled by the nature of their po- 
sition to struggle against it. 

The other two forces of the tripod 
are: (1) the working class which 
seeks, through the labor movement, 
a bigger share of the fruits of its 
labor and must eventually contend 
for control of the means of produc- 
tion, and (2) the world anti-impe- 
rialist forces, consisting, in the main, 
of the colonial revolutionary move- 
ments and the Communist-led na- 
tions and parties. 

Each advance of the Negro move- 
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ment weakens the power of reaction 
in American life. It has the most revo- 
lutionary import. It must therefore 
command the active support of all 
other victims of reaction and mo. 
nopoly greed—the workers of mine, 
mill and factory, the working farm- 
ers, small business people, etc. 

Conversely, every victory of the 
working class in its battle for higher 
living standards, better conditions of 
work and increased social security, 
every general democratic and social 
advance of the nation, marks an in- 
road into the mammoth economic 
power of the capitalist spawners of 
Negro oppression. It therefore calls 
for the sympathy and the aid of the 
organized Negro movement. 

Sufferers at the hands of a com- 
mon enemy, the Negro people’s lib- 
eration movement and the forces of 
organized labor must increasingly 
make common cause to find relief 
from the ills imposed upon both by 
their mutual foe. 

Not only the working class but all 
social classes and currents which are 
in any degree restricted in their 
democratic development by the re- 
actionary monopolists have a stake 
in the cause of Negro freedom. Thus, 
the family-size farmer, the small 
businessman, the professional middle 
classes are called upon to champion 
the Negro’s struggle to be free. 

This way, the Negro movement 
will be able to hurl against the mo- 
nopoly stronghold of American ra- 
cism not only its own proper and 
growing strength, but also the massed 
power of all groups in American life 


which are, by the nature of our so- 
ciety, the Negro’s most likely allies 
and monopoly’s natural enemies. 

The Negro movement’s need and 
possibility for sympathetic alliance 
do not end with the nation’s borders. 
In recent years, especially, the fight 
for equal citizenship has been en- 
hanced by the sympathy and sup- 
port which it has aroused abroad. 

The continuation of flagrant op- 
pression of Negroes at home under- 
mines the prestige of U.S. imperial- 
ists and contradicts their efforts to 
extend their influence among colonial 
and recently liberated nations. 

This stands in contrast to the con- 
tinuing development of genuine soli- 
darity relations which the Soviet 
Union, China and the rest of the so- 
cialist countries maintain with the 
peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 

This international aspect of the Ne- 
gro question is of major importance 
in the struggle for equality at home, 
favorable to wresting concessions 
from the ruling class. 

The Negro movement will be 
further strengthened as it forges 
bonds of conscious alliance with the 
rising colonial, semi-colonial and 
newly independent nations of the 
world: the peoples of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America who have taken 
a glorious and irreversible path which 
leads to freedom from imperialist 
domination. Negro Americans have 
much to gain from their successes 
and many lessons to learn from their 
struggles. 

Likewise, the Negro people must 
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come to look with favor upon so- 
cialism which, in vast areas of the 
world and among more than a third 
of the world’s peoples, has wiped out 
national oppression and eliminated 
the source of class domination, the 
profit system. It points the path to 
full realization of genuine equality 
and enduring prosperity. 


* * * 


Given this setting within which 
the Negro movement functions to- 
day, how shall the movement grow? 
What are its foremost goals and how 
shall they be attained? 

The question of Negro freedom is 
the crucial domestic issue of the day 
and a@ factor of international conse- 
quence. 

The circumstances of their com- 
mon oppression and the unanimous 
demand for equality of rights and 
status as American citizens are the 
ties that bind together all strata of 
the Negro population. The steadily 
growing unity of the Negro people 
is manifested in the continuing 
growth of their mass organizations 
and institutions, in the singularity of 
their basic demands, in the militancy 
of their advocacy and action for equal 
rights, in the developing coordination 
and collaboration between the or- 
ganizations which constitute the Ne- 
gro people’s movement. 

This new strength of organization 
not only provides for the greater mo- 
bilization and exercise of the fight- 
ing power of Negro Americans to 
advance; it also establishes the basis 


for more formal and equitable al- 
liance relations with organized labor 
and other progressive organized for- 
mations of the general population. 

The struggles of the Negro people 
and the resultant significant advances 
have inspired Negro Americans with 
a new quality of self-confidence. A 
profound spirit of national conscious- 
ness and pride in their racial identi- 
fication permeates the Negro people 
of the U.S. today. It fires their de- 
termination to build ever closer their 
unity in order to wage the struggle 
even more militantly to break down 
all barriers to their exercise of any 
and all political, economic and so 
cial rights enjoyed by other citizens. 

The great masses of Negroes unite 
not in order to separate themselves 
from the political, economic or so- 
cial life of our country. They unite 
to more effectively employ the 
strength of their own numbers and 
the weight of their alliance with 
other parts of the population to level 
all barriers to their fullest integra- 
tion into all aspects of the economic, 
political and social life of the Amer- 
ican people as a whole. They are 
forging an internal national unity to 
facilitate their struggle for integra- 
tion as free and equal American citi- 
zens. 

The Negro people’s movement is 
today’s standard bearer in the strug- 
gle to open up the now-restricted 
areas of democracy. It is the decisive 
strategic ally of the working class in 
the current struggles for liberty and 
livelihood and in all stages that lead 
to the subsequent achievement of the 
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necessary fundamental transforma- 
tion of American society from the 
present capitalist exploitative system 
to that of socialism. To cement the 
Negro-labor alliance now through 
powerful mass struggles for Negro 
rights, is to lay the cornerstone for 
those broad anti-monopoly group- 
ings of labor and people’s forces on 
which the progressive future of our 
country depends. 

Against the background of this 
estimate of the Negro people and 
their freedom movement, what are 
the special tasks and responsibilities 
of Communists? First and foremost, 
it is the obligation of the vanguard 
Party of the American working class 
to lend every support to the Negro 
people’s struggle. More, it is the task 
of Communists to rally the working 
class and the American people to 
the support of the Negro people’s just 
demands. It is especially the duty of 
Communists to promote an aware- 
ness among the white pro-democratic 
forces of their own self-interests in 
the fulfillment of the freedom aspira- 
tions of the Negro people. We must 
continually point out that no major 
social advances can be made without 
a resolution of this question. Negro 
equality and freedom is a basic ques- 
tion of principal, not a fringe issue. 
Every compromise on this question 
weakens the general democratic 
struggle of all the people. 

The main obstacle to consolidating 
higher forms of Negro-labor alliance 
is the continuance of racist practices 
and discrimination within the trade 
union movement. These practices are 


reflected in the compromising, vacil- 
lating, ineffective approach of the 
labor movement to the key task of 
organizing the unorganized Negro 
and white workers of the South on 
a basis of equality; in the perpetua- 
tion of lily-white constitutional 
clauses in two international unions 
of the AFL-CIO; in the continued 
existence of Jim Crow locals in some 
internationals and Jim Crow prac- 
tices in locals £ other internationals; 
in the slow pace of the advancement 
of Negro trade union leaders to 
posts of top leadership and responsi- 
bility in many unions, and, most 
dramatically, in the crude attack of 
AFL-CIO president George Meany 
on A. Philip Randolph at the recent 
AFL-CIO convention. 

It is a duty of Communists to 
help the trade union movement right 
these racist offenses against class 
unity. 


* * * 


Since the character of Negro op- 
pression is delineated by the wide- 
spread denial of economic oppor- 
tunity, political rights and social ad- 
vantages, the urgent demands of the 
Negro freedom movement must be 
to secure these necessary ingredients 
of equality. Negroes of all classes, 
with a practical unanimity, subscribe 
to these demands; for no Negro, 
whatever his class position, can fully 
escape the yoke of exploitation, dis- 
crimination and derision. As a re- 
sult, the Negro movement embraces 
all classes of the people for whom it 


speaks. 
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Yet the yoke of oppression does 
not impose an equal burden on Ne- 
groes regardless of class. It rests with 
special weight on the back of the Ne- 
gro worker. For it must never be 
forgotten that the cardinal aim of 
anti-Negro oppression is super-profits, 
and those profits are most readily and 
directly realized out of the poorly 
paid toil of Negro workers. 

Therefore the Negro workers, and 
especially the two millions who are 
members of the organized labor 
movement, have a special and de- 
cisive part to play in the fight for 
Negro freedom. Segregated largely 
in the hard-labor, basic production 
functions of U.S. industry, they are 
denied promotion to highly skilled 
jobs, often excluded from apprentice- 
ship training programs, and often 
denied equal pay for equal work. 
They are still excluded from some 
unions and shamefully discriminated 
against in others. In the ranks of the 
unemployed they loom proportion- 
ately twice as large as white workers. 

The most immediate and pressing 
material needs of the Negro worker, 
therefore—food, clothing and shelter 
for himself and his dependents, se- 
curity for his loved ones, and edu- 
cation and cultural advancement for 
his children—depend upon an un- 
relenting fight against Jim-Crow. 
His interest is in eliminating every 
vestige of discrimination from his 
industry, his shop and his union, first 
of all; but it also extends to every 
phase of American life, for he knows 
that his inferior status in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation is partly fixed 
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by the subordination of Negroes in | 
the nation’s affairs generally. 

To the struggle for Negro freedom | 
the Negro worker brings many in- | 
dispensable contributions. Foremost 
among these is mass action, in the | 
best tradition of the labor movement | 
of which he is a part. Without this 
element the battle for Negro equality 
cannot be fully effective. Never has 
there been a more apparent need for 
joining the legal campaigns and edu- 
cational activities which constitute 
the bulk of the program of the main 
Negro people’s organizations with 
well-conceived, militantly directed ac- 
tions involving masses of Negro peo- 
ple and their allies. 

As such actions take place the Ne- 
gro worker may be expected to sup- 
port and initiate them, not only with 
his own considerable and strategic 
strength, but also with the coopera- 
tion of thousands and eventually mil- 
lions of his white fellow-workers. 

Communists have long advocated 
the united action of the Negro work- 
ers to enhance their fight for equal- 
ity on the job and in the labor move- 
ment, and to add their organized 
weight to the struggles of their peo- 
ple for freedom. We greet and will 
support the initiative which Negro 
workers have taken in forming the 
groundwork for a national Negro 
labor organization to accomplish | 
these ends. 


* * * | 
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Southern areas of Negro majority 
are farmers and rural toilers. It is at 
once apparent, therefore, that the 
struggle of the Negro medium and 
small farmers, the sharecroppers, the 
tenants, the land-poor and landless 
farm toilers to secure their ownership 
and tenure of the land and to im- 
prove their livelthood and social, cul- 
tural and political conditions, repre- 
sents one of the major factors enter- 
ing into the solution of the Negro 
question in the U.S. It is an impor- 
tant part of the immediate struggles 
for the economic well-being and 
democratic rights of the Negro peo- 
ple as well as for the strategic solu- 
tion of the Negro’s aspiration to po- 
litical equality. 

Pending a more basic development 
toward nationalization and socializa- 
tion in American agriculture, the 
present struggle of the Negro farm 
masses for the land manifests itself 
in the advocacy and support for a 
whole series of reforms. They de- 
mand a moratorium on debts and 
evictions; interest-free or low interest, 
long-term government financed loans 
for the purchase of land, for private 
arms and cooperatives, livestock, 
farm equipment, seéd, fertilizer, 
house construction and repair, etc. 
They demand that the government 
insure the availability of land to the 
landless and land-poor farmers 
through the forced purchase of the 
idle lands of the large estate and 
plantation owners with government 


| control of its resale and minimum 


) popu- | 
- deep 





rates on long-term credit basis with 
psiority to the poorest farmers. They 


demand firm price controls on farm 
machinery and cheap rental rates for 
the use of such machines. 

Furthermore, the Southern Negro 
farmers are engaged in struggle for 
schools, hospitals, the right to vote 
and political representation, for cheap 
electric power, adequate roads and a 
fair share of various other public 
services. 

The Negro farmers conduct their 
struggle through organizations and 
in such forms as are common to 
farmers generally in the country and 
to the Negro people in the South 
particularly. They strive to express 
their will at the polls to the meager 
extent that they can vote and are 
much occupied with activity for the 
right to vote. They petition, send 
delegations and hold conferences to 
formulate and make known their de- 
mands to the authorities. Though 
represented to some extent in all of 
the major farm organizations, the 
Negro poor farmers, like Southern 
white poor farmers, are largely un- 
organized in terms of a class organ- 
ization with their white brothers in 
behalf of common economic and po- 
litical demands. The organization of 
the unorganized working farmers, 
Negro and white, is an outstanding 
urgent need of, and task before, the 
labor movement as well as the Ne- 
gro people’s freedom movement. 

While properly emphasizing the 
importance of the struggle of the Ne- 
gro farmers for the land in the total 
struggle of the Negro people for eco- 
nomic, political and social equality 
and national freedom we should not 
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exaggerate. If in the past we were 
able to speak of the struggle of the 
poor farmers for the land as the 
“main thing” in securing the condi- 
tions for the solution of the Negro 
question in the U.S., it was because 
of two considerations which no 
longer obtain. First, decades ago, 
over two-thirds of the Negro people 
were rural folk bound to the land 
in one form or another and there- 
fore any basic improvement in the 
conditions of life of the Negro 
masses presupposed an improvement 
of their economic status on the coun- 
tryside. Secondly, the oppressive, re- 
actionary, Jim Crow political and so- 
cial superstructure of the Southern 
states had as its primary economic 
base the feudal-capitalist cotton, to- 
bacco and cane plantations. The eco- 
nomic base of Bourbon rule and Ne- 
gro oppression was the plantation 
economy, the smashing of which 
would deprive the Bourbons of their 
primary material stake in the oppres- 
sion of the Negro people. 

Landlord capital is no longer the 
capital base, or dominant form of 
the economic power of the modern 
Dixiecrat ruling circle—the heirs and 
perpetuators of the vicious regimes 
of Negro oppression and exploitation 
which continue to prevail in the 
Southern states. The Jim Crow po- 
litical and social superstructure with 
its disfranchisement and economic 
robbery of the Negro people now 
serves (and is sustained by) the 
dominant industrial and financial 
branches of absentee Wall Street and 
local Southern capital. Therefore, to 
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deprive the Southern ruling oligarchy 
of the economic base of its power 
(and motive for the oppression of the 
Negro people) it is no longer simply 
a matter of breaking its monopoly 
gtasp upon the land (the plantation). 
The breakup of the plantations (as 
necessary as that is) will not of it- 
self deprive the present oligarchy of 
Southern political reaction of its eco- 
nomic base for, or stake in, subjugat- 
ing the Negro people. 

Hence, we see that the struggle for 
the land, “for the breakup of the 
plantations” cannot be cast as the 
exclusive axis upon which the entire 
outcome of the struggle for Negro 
freedom pivots; rather it should be 
viewed as a major, but derivative and 
subsidiary part of the struggle of the 
Negro people’s movement for eco- 
nomic, political and social equality, 
on the one hand, and an allied strug- 
gle of the working class against the 
monopolists and men of the trusts 
on the other. 

The main class enemy—robber and 
oppressor—of the Negro people is 
seen to be, therefore, the common 
class enemy of labor and all toiling 
masses—monopoly capital, the im- 


perialist robber class. Hence, it is | 


clear that the decisive class force in 
the Negro people’s freedom move- 
ment, which ultimately will ascend 
to the leadership of that movement, 
is revealed as the workers. 

The Negro workers have special 
bonds with the semi-proletarian, poor 
farmer masses of the countryside; 
they stand in a special durable rela- 
tionship with each other within the 
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al-class Negro freedom front. 

Negro women play an outstand- 
ing part in the leadership and strug- 
gles of the main organizations of the 
Negro people’s movement. Victims 
of the most outrageous exploitation 
as workers and of the most outrage- 
ous robbery as consumers, they bear 
the full brunt of racist indignity and 
insult. 

The Negro youth, too, occupy a 
special place in the Negro freedom 
movement. The young generation 
finds its path to education, jobs and 
a meaningful social life barred by 
discrimination. The general oppres- 
sion of their people severely restricts 
the horizon of their opportunity tc 
develop their talents and to fulfill 
their right to a rich and creative life. 


* * * 


As a further barrier to the Negro’s 
freedom aspirations, in many areas 
of the South disfranchisement, sus- 
tained by illegal trickery, intimida- 
tion and terror, all but exclude him 
from effective participation in gov- 
ernment. Roughly 1,260,000 Negro 
Icitizens have, by painstaking and 
brave effort, won the right to vote 
‘in the eleven ex-Confederate states. 
But this is only a fraction of the 
6,000,000 Negro adults who are en- 
titled to the franchise in this area. 
}On the strength of this disfranchise- 
ment, Negroes are denied public of- 
fice and have no part in running the 
state, county and municipal govern- 
ments which oppress them with an 
iron hand. 
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Though Negroes are a fourth of 
the Southern population, not one of 
their number occupies a seat in the 
national Congress. The determina- 
tion of issues of greatest concern to 
their welfare is invariably in the 
hands of racist politicians who 
through long tenure and seniority 
based squarely on Negro disfran- 
chisement, rise to dominant posi- 
tions in the Federal legislature. 

In Northern communities, where 
the vote is more readily available to 
Negro citizens, they are nevertheless 
denied the direct representation and 
influence which their numbers would 
warrant by entrenched political ma- 
chines. This is ordinarily accom- 
plished by gerrymandering of elec- 
tion districts to deny Negroes repre- 
sentation, by excluding Negroes from 
positions of real power in the capi- 
talist parties, and by various other 
maneuvers. 

The fight for Negro freedom, 
therefore, requires a determined cru- 
sade to win the right to vote and 
to be voted for in the South. The 
flagrant disfranchisement of millions 
of Negro citizens in the middle of 
the Twentieth Century, and in the 
face of the monopolists’ loud boast- 
ing about the quality of American 
democracy, is so shocking and re- 
pulsive that great masses of people 
in all parts of the country can be 
rallied to force an end to it. This is 
especially true if these masses are 
helped to realize that the result of 
this battle will be the extension of 
political democracy, not for Negroes 
alone, but for all democratic forces 
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in the nation. This battle for political 
equality can provide the next big 
breakthrough in the continuing 
struggle of the American people to 
wrest the political machinery of gov- 
ernment from the hands of the eco- 
nomic barons. 

In an immediate sense, this re- 
quires, as part of the 1960 electoral 
campaign, a mighty movement to 
force the Federal government to use 
its power and its constitutional au- 
thority to guarantee and protect the 
unhampered use of the franchise by 
the Negro people of the South. The 
proposal of the Federal Civil Rights 
Commission for Federal officials to 
replace biased Southern registrars 
must become a rallying point for 
masses of Americans. 

A united Negro electorate in 
Northern communities can become 
a decisive force in winning the right 
to vote in the South. In many North- 
ern states the Negro vote constitutes 
a balance of power between the two 
major parties. The development of 
independent, non-partisan _ political 
unity movements, bound to no party, 
but including Negroes who are com- 
mitted to both parties, and also, in- 
cluding independent voters, provides 
a means of unifying the Negro vote 
in the North. Such movements 
should support those candidates who 
will work and vote for guarantees 
of political equality for the Negro 
people of the South, and oppose and 
defeat those candidates who refuse 
to do so. In this respect the Dixie- 
crats in the Democratic Party and 
their supporters in the Republican 
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Party must be singled out for the 
main attack. The unified Negro vote 
in Northern communities must also 
increasingly address itself to the task 
of overcoming the under-representa- 
tion of Negroes in elective and ap 
pointive offices at all levels of gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, united non- 
partisan political action of Negroes 
will advance Negro candidates for } 
public office and exert pressure for 
advanced social measures in the state 
and national legislatures. Such united 
efforts of Negroes, whatever form 
they take, will be strengthened to 
the degree that they form working 
alliances with other non-partisan | 
forces dedicated to independent ac- 
tion in the political field. 


* * * 


The common objective of Negroes, 
wherever they may live in the United 
States, is to be free of discrimination. 
Negro Americans everywhere aspire 
to legal equality with their fellow 
white countrymen in the political, 
economic and cultural life of the 
country. The popular expression “to 
fight for Negro rights” is understood | 
by the Negro people to mean the! 
struggle for these general objectives. | 

To be able to realize these objec- 
tives it is required that the Negro 
people in the U.S. must secure their| 
full rightful share of governmental} 
power. In those urban and rural 
communities where they are the 
larger part of the population gener- 
ally, and in the Deep South area 
of the historic American cradle-and 
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of the Negro people particularly, they 
must constitute the majority power 
in government. 

In its essence, therefore, the strug- 
gle for Negro rights is not a mere 
“civil rights” fight, it is a political 
struggle; a struggle for a just share 
of representation nationally; a strug- 
gle for majority rule in the localities 
where they are the dominant people 
in the population; a struggle for 
genuinely democratic representative 
government in the southern states in 
particular and in the country as a 
whole. 

While the essential character of 
the Negro people’s movement for 
democratic rights and national equal- 
ity is a political struggle for adequate 
governmental power and representa- 
tion in government in order to en- 
act, enforce and defend freedom and 
equality demands of the Negro peo- 
ple, it ts also a fact that economic 
struggles and popular manifestations 
can compel changes in practices and 
treatment long before they are given 
expression in law. 

At the heart of this political strug- 
gle for Negro rights at the present 
time is the fight for the ballot, for 
free and universal suffrage rights. 
Accompanying this central demand 
and limited only by the advances 
made in achieving full suffrage 
rights, is the fight for Negro repre- 
sentation. To register successes in this 
regard certain things are required: 

1. A mobilizing, activizing and 
uniting, to the greatest possible ex- 
tent, of the Negro people and their 
allies in support of “unity” candi- 


dates committed to a program of 
equal rights for Negroes. 

2. Maximum mobilization and 
unity of Negro voters in support of 
progressive Negro candidates. 

3. Mutual assistance pacts for po- 
litical action; an ever solidifying al- 
liance between the organized Negro 
suffrage movement and the Negro 
electorate on the one hand, with the 
organized labor movement and popu- 
lar democratic rights and peace 
movement on the other. The latter 
point, i.e., the linking of the particu- 
lar struggle of the Negro people for 
Negro rights to the general strug- 
gle of labor for democratic advance- 
ment and peace, for the welfare of 
the country as a whole, is required 
for winning either immediate or long 
range successes. As a minority people 
in the country as a whole, victory of 
the Negro people requires that the 
struggle be fought in alliance with 
the oppressed majority of the whole 
people, i.e., with the working class, 
the poor farmer masses, and the other 
strata victimized by the monopolists. 

4. In order to unite the Negro 
people and to forge the alliance be- 
tween them and organized labor for 
the struggle for Negro rights, it is 
necessary for the Negro workers to 
exercise the initiative and leadership. 

5. To fulfill its historic role of 
the “leading force” in the freedom 
endeavors of the Negro people, the 
Negro workers must be fully organ- 
ized alongside their fellow white 
workers in the mass organizations of 
their class, the trade unions. 

In the conduct of all these strug- 
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gles—for economic, political and so- 
cial equality—there inevitably arises 
in the Negro movement different ap- 
proaches and estimates of the task 
and the best means of accomplishing 
it. These differences rise largely out 
of differences in class orientation of 
the component economic classes 
which constitute the Negro move- 
ment. 

The outstanding and fundamental 
feature of the developments in Ne- 
gro life in recent years has been the 
progressive emergence of two million 
organized workers as a major influ- 
ence which has mightily affected and 
is now transforming the character of 
all institutions in the Negro com- 
munity. The organizational experi- 
ence, heightened demands for equal- 
ity and the militancy of these work- 
ers have left its stamp in all areas of 
Negro life. From these organized 
Negro workers rises the impetus for 
militant mass action in the struggle 
for Negro rights. From them arises 
the main impetus for unity in Ne- 
gro life. On the basis of the strength 
which they bring to the Negro lib- 
eration movement, the major organ- 
izations of the Negro people, and 
their leaders, have been increasingly 
enabled to adopt a more independent 
stand in the struggle for equality. 

This has awakened important pro- 
gressive currents in the organiza- 
tional life of the Negro people—in 
their religious, civic, fraternal and 
political organizations. This is re- 
flected both in struggle on issues of 
urgent moment to the Negro people, 
such as housing, jobs, school integra- 
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tion, police brutality, and others. The 
Montgomery bus boycott and the 
movement flowing from it, the school 
struggles in the South and in many 
Northern communities as well, are 
examples of this. It is also revealed 
in a growing development of united 
independent political action, as wit- 
nessed in Harlem, Memphis, Chi- 
cago, San Antonio and other areas. 
All Negro organizations reflect this 
development in the heightened ‘ef- 
fectiveness of their contributions to 
the common goal of Negro freedom. 
Fraternal groups, women’s organiza- 
tions, social organizations and others 
have increased their independent so- 
cial action programs and their serv- 
ice to the cause of Negro unity for 
freedom. Of particular moment has 
been the notable expansion of the 
role of the Negro church and many 
of its leaders in mobilizing the Ne- 
gro community against various mani- 
festations of social injustice. 
Among these institutions the 
NAACP remains, in terms of size 
and influence, the major organiza- 
tion of the Negro people’s movement, 
engaged in the fight for full free- 


dom. It reflects within itself the major | 
harmonies and contradictions of the | 


present level of the Negro freedom 
movement. It deserves the continv- 
ing support and attention of all pro- 
gressive forces. Nonetheless construc- 
tive criticism must be made when- 


ever necessary. The Negro movement | 


is moving to higher norms of unity. 


Especially is this noticeable in the | 


political arena. Notwithstanding the 
growing unity of the Negro move- 
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ment, there are conflicting views, 
tactics, etc. What is decisive is that 
no approach, no tactic is likely to 
succeed unless rooted in a strategic 
concept based on reality. And that 
concept must be one of mass action 
of the Negro people, in alliance with 
labor and all other pro-democratic 
forces both at home and on a world 
scale. Communists must always 
stand in the forefront of building 
unity among the Negro people. But 
at no time do we surrender our 
ideological viewpoint. In this con- 
nection we should avoid two dang- 
ers. On the one hand, ideological 
agreement is not a condition for 
unity in action. On the other, while 
participating in united progressive 
action, we retain our ideological in- 
dependence. 


Throughout its history the Com- 


‘munist Party has been a proud par- 


ucipant in the struggles of the Ne- 
gro people for freedom, equality and 
justice. The Negro people, like all 
oppressed peoples and classes, are 
burdened by the yoke of reaction, 
plundered by capitalists, or under 
the heel of imperialist domination. 
Increasingly they will become aware 
that their most cherished aspirations 
and needs are reflected in the pro- 
gram of the Communists, in their 
science of social emancipation, Marx- 
ism-Leninism, and in their noble 
goal of replacing the reign of capt- 
talists by a new social order. That 
social order—socialism and commu- 
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nism—which promises a truly just 
society without exploiting classes, a 
society of material abundance and 
cultural richness equally accessible 
to all. 

Communists are expected to take 
their place in the front ranks of the 
fighters for the rights of the Negro 
people against their oppressors and 
racist defamers. The struggle for Ne- 
gro rights requires a continuous and 
effective ideological campaign against 
racism, against every manifestation 
of “white supremacy” thinking and 
big nation chauvinism. It has been 
and remains the duty of Commu- 
nists to patiently and _ persistently 
point out to the workers that anti- 
Negro racism is the ideology of the 
ruling class, that its purpose and ef- 
fect is to wring superprofits out of 
the sweat of the doubly exploited 
Negro workers and to frustrate the 
demands of the trade unions and 
all workers for a greater share of 
their production. It has been and 
remains our duty to point out, with- 
out ceasing, that the racist denial of 
political and social rights to the Ne- 
gro people of the South is the shield 
behind which the Dixiecrat-minded 
capitalists restrict the exercise of 
democratic rights by all Southerners 
and sustain the reactionary rule of 
monopoly in the country as a whole. 

Particularly in light of the upsurge 
for colonial independence in the East, 
in light of the historic achievements 
of the Chinese People’s Republic, the 
emergence of India as a potent world 
fact, the straining of the whole Afri- 
can continent against centuries-old 
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shackles, it is our responsibility to 
convince all sections of the American 
masses that the cause of Negro free- 
dom serves the cause of world peace. 

Many among the staunchest and 
most farseeing sons and daughters of 
the Negro people join the Commu- 
nist Party. The Communist Party is 
the vanguard of the working class 
and the Negro people’s freedom 
movements. It is the Party of Negro 
and white unity in the struggle for 
equality, social justice and world 
peace. The Communist is one with 
the people. Whether on the job, in 
the neighborhood or in a particular 
organization, the Communist seeks to 
help the people in their strivings to 
better their conditions. He helps the 
people to recognize and support 
those policies and programs which 
truly advance and serve their inter- 
ests, and to fight most effectively 
against those programs, conditions 
and forces which harm the people 
and hold back their progress. 

The Communist has no interest 
alien to the best interests of the peo- 
ple. Their aspirations for “life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness” 
are his deepest commitment. 

The source of the Communist’s 
strength is in his membership in the 
Communist Party. Here he equips 
himself with the generalized experi- 
ence of all whoserve in good causes, 
of those who struggle for the wel- 
fare of the people on a thousand 
fronts. He studies the laws of social 
development and change in order to 
serve the people better. He seeks to 
master the science of Marxism-Len- 


inism. He exchanges experiences 
with his comrades and deepens his 
understanding of the problems of 
our times and how best to assist the 
people in working for their solution. 

Early in its formative years the 
Communist Party put forward a pro- 
gram for the full economic, political 
and social equality of the Negro 
people. It was the first political party 
in the United States to do so. This 
demand sloganizes its program to- 
day. 


ON WITHDRAWAL OF 
THE SLOGAN OF 
SELF-DETERMINATION 


In 1930 the Communist Party 
adopted further programs on the Ne- 
gro question in the United States 
in a pioneering attempt to theorize 
and project a principled solution to 
that special feature of Negro life— 
the oppression of the plantation- 
bound masses of Negroes in the so- 
called Black Belt area of the deep 
South. 

Nevertheless, this particular pro- 
gram for the solution of the Negro 
question in the U.S. was revealed 
to be an incorrect orientation by the 
course of the development in the 
country and within the Negro peo- 
ple’s movement. Life experience 
and greater knowledge of the ques- 
tion have exposed its deficiencies and 
for this reason the “self-determina- 
tion” projection and program for the 
solution of the Negro question in the 
US. is now discarded. (See National 
Committee Document, February 


1959: Theoretical Aspects of the Ne- 
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gro Question.) Our Party’s view and 
policy in respect to the solution of the 
Negro question in the US. is to 
secure to the Negro people with all 
speed the complete realization of 
genuinely equal economic, political 
and social status with all other Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Such an objective can only be real- 
ized through intensive struggle of a 
mass action character spearheaded by 
the united mass action of the Negro 
people themselves and joined in by 
the labor movement and all demo- 
cratic, progressive and anti-monopoly 
and anti-Dixiecrat forces in general. 

The Communist Party declares 
that the main unrealized task of bour- 
geois (capitalist) democracy in the 
United States is revealed in the spe- 
cial oppression of the Negro people. 

There is no national task of greater 
moment for all the forces of social 
progress of our nation than that of 
joining in the struggle for securing 
the full and equal economic, political 
and social rights of the Negro people. 
The realization of this objective 
in the coming period would have the 
most salutary effect upon the devel- 
opment of the whole front of social 
progress in our country. Victory on 
this sector would open the way to 
rapid developments along the whole 
front for radical social advancement 
of the entire nation. 

Basic successes in the struggle for 
the Negro’s political, economic and 
social equality and against racial seg- 
regation and discrimination are in- 
dispensable pre-requisites for the 


further rapid development of work- 
ing class unity, working class con- 
sciousness, working class political 
initiative and advanced working 
class-led people’s anti-monopoly po- 
litical action. It will prepare the way 
for the extensive introduction of so- 
cialist and communist ideology and 
outlook into the labor movement. 

A central task of the progressive 
forces within the Negro people’s 
movement is to aid in the promo- 
tion of a recognition of the insep- 
arability of the struggle for world 
peace to the realization of necessary 
objective circumstances favorable to 
the triumph of the cause of Negro 
freedom. The foes of world peace 
and the oppressors of the Negro peo- 
ple have a common class root—mo- 
nopoly capital, imperialism. A com- 
mon bond of interest links the fight- 
ers for peace and the fighters for the 
democratic rights of the Negro 
people. 

The bonds of Negro oppression 
can and must be shattered. All signs 
point to an early and triumphant 
resolution of the century-old battle 
of the Negro people for full and 
equal citizenship. This in itself will 
represent a long overdue achievement 
of great historic significance. In ad- 
dition, by providing the basis for a 
higher unity of the working class, it 
will help pave the way for a socialist 
transformation of the national econ- 
omy. The Communist Party will 
work toward the attainment of this 
noble objective with unstinting ef- 
fort and unwavering dedication. 








On Peaceful Co-Existence 


By Eugene Dennis 


THE IDEA OF PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE is gaining ground and striking deep roots 
in the United States. This is reflected in the broad though diversified movements 
for East-West negotiations, friendship and trade, and especially for outlawing 
nuclear weapons and tests. This has helped influence the Administration to 
undertake certain steps—limited and hesitant as these yet are—towards a détente 
in American-Soviet relations. This explains, in no small part, why the many- 
sided issue of peace has emerged as the central question of the 1960 presidential 
elections. 

Needless to say, the issues of peace and peaceful coexistence are the subjects 
of extensive public controversy and probing. Moreover, many political, business, 
religious and labor leaders are engaged in a process of “agonizing reappraisal” — 
a reappraisal engendered and stimulated by the new and rapid changes in world 
relationships; by the incalculable hazards of continuing the cold war and its 
nuclear arms race; by the new peace sentiments among the American people; 
and, not least, by the great impact of Premier Khrushchev’s historic visit to the 
USA and his cogent and stirring call and far-reaching proposals for peaceful 
coexistence and universal and total disarmament, and by the promising outcome 
of the Eisenhower-Khrushchev meeting at Camp David. 

In this connection, the January 1960 issue of Foreign Affairs contains several 
articles that merit serious examination by American partisans of peace. This 
is sO in respect to the interesting contributions of George Foster Kennan and 
Adlai Stevenson which reflect some of the new thinking and the particularly 
positive approaches now being made by certain political and business circles 
in our country, as well as mirror many of the misconceptions, limitations 
and pitfalls of their position. 

Here we shall confine our observations to the article “Peaceful Coexistence: 
A Western View,” by Kennan. On another occasion we shall comment on 
the important statement of opinion, “Putting First Things First” by Stevenson, 
who is emerging again as one of the foremost contenders for the Democratic 
presidential nomination. 

As is well known, Mr. Kennan was formerly U.S. ambassador to the USSR 
and head of the Policy Planning Staff in the Department of State. He authored 
the notorious “containment” thesis officially proclaimed by the Truman Admin- 
istration in 1947. In the recent period, however, Kennan, to use his own words 
“, . » has had his own differences with the military policy of the Western coali- 
tion in recent years.” Notable in this connection has been his advocacy of 
“limited military disengagement” in Central Europe and of East-West nego- 
tiations to effect a compromise settlement of certain international questions. 

The importance of Kennan’s present article is enhanced by the fact that it is 
a part of the “agonizing reappraisal” and great debate now underway in 
American public life; also because, apparently, it is considered by the editors 
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of Foreign Affairs as an authoritative American commentary and reply to the 
artie “On Peaceful Coexistence” by Khrushchev, which appeared in the 
October, 1959 issue of Foreign Affairs. 

As an American Communist, I would like to express my views on the 
main points raised by Kennan, particularly since these reflect some of the 
misunderstandings and prejudices held by many liberals and diverse pro-peace 
elements, 


In his introduction, Mr. Kennan writes: “. . . In the article under his name, 
published in the last issue of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Khrushchev has given us 
an interesting definition of what he understands by the terms (i.e. peaceful 
coexistence—E.D).” 

Then the author summarizes in his own words the following statement by 
Khrushchev, which I quote from the original: 


What, then, is the policy of peaceful coexistence? 

In its simplest expression it signifies the repudiation of war as a means 
of solving controversial issues. However, this does not cover the entire 
concept of peaceful coexistence. Apart from the commitment to non- 
aggression, it also presupposes an obligation on the part of all states to 
desist from violating each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty in 
any form and under any pretext whatsoever. The principle of peaceful 
coexistence signifies renunciation of interference in the internal affairs 
of other countries with the object of altering their system of government 
or mode of life or for any other motives. The doctrine of peaceful co- 
existence also presupposes that political and economic relations between 
countries are to be based upon complete equality of the parties concerned, 
and on mutual benefit. 


Mr. Kennan does not quarrel with this definition, that is, with the essence 
of the policy and objectives of peaceful coexistence. And this is extremely im- 
portant and promising. Then Kennan adds the following comment: 


Not only has Mr. Khrushchev given us this definition but he has made 
it plain that he considers that the Soviet Union abides by these principles, 
has abided by them ever since the revolution of the autumn of 1917 and 
cannot help but abide by them in, view of its social foundation; whereas 
there are still important elements in the Western countries who, in his 
view, do not abide by these principles, who “believe that war is to their 
benefit,” who want to inflict “capitalism” by violent means on unwilling 
peoples and whose opposition must be overcome before peaceful coexistence 
can really be said to prevail. (p. 171) 


In regard to this observation, as formulated by himself, Kennan does take 
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umbrage. In fact his resentment is so deep that he devotes the major portion 
of his article thereto. 

Fortunately, however, as Mr. Kennan states later in his article “. . . The fact 
that an ideological disagreement of this nature exists is in itself no reason why 
peaceful coexistence, as Mr. Khrushchev defines it, should not prevail .. .” 
With this sound and welcome viewpoint in mind, it is nevertheless important to 
consider Kennan’s opinions and reservations concerning Khrushchev’s views 
on peaceful coexistence, views and peace aspirations which are shared by hun- 
dreds of millions of people, including countless Americans. To the extent that 
clarity is established on these and related questions, to that extent the cause 
of peace and peaceful coexistence will be strengthened particularly in our own 


II 


While acknowledging the validity and objectives of Khrushchev’s definition 
of peaceful coexistence, Kennan asserts: 


There could be few propositions more amazing than the assertion that 
the Soviet state “from its very inception . . . proclaimed peaceful co 
existence as the basic principle of its foreign policy,” and that the initial 
Communist leaders in Russia were strong partisans of the view that peace- 
ful coexistence could and should prevail among states with different social 


systems. (p. 172) 


It is an historical fact that the Soviet Union from its very inception proclaimed 
and adhered to peaceful coexistence as the fundamental principle of its policy. 
It was not fortuitous that the first state act of the Soviet government in 
November, 1917, was the Decree on Peace, the decision of the Soviet Power 
to terminate hostilities and conclude a just peace, and its call to all belligerents 
in World War I to end the war and establish peace in the interests of the peoples. 

Nor was it accidental that at the Genoa Conference of 1922 and again at 
Geneva in 1927 the Soviet representatives submitted concrete proposals to 
promote amity, normal diplomatic and trade relations and disarmament among 
all nations. Incidentally, it is worth recalling that Robert Kelley, “. . . a career 
Foreign Service officer who rose to prominence as an expert on Russian affairs 
at the close of Coolidge’s term ... and considered by many within the Depart- 
ment to .be the expert on the Russian problem” emphasized in various memo- 
randa to Secretary of State Hughes in 1923 that Soviet policy was founded 
on the premise that “for an indefinite period of time two different systems 
of society must exist side by side.” (American-Russian Relations: 1781-1947, by 
William A. Williams, p. 209) 

In subsequent years, such as in the 1930's, even after the formation of the 
so-called AntiComintern Axis, after Hitler, Tojo and Mussolini had embarked 
on the path of world aggression and enslavement—commencing with the rape 
of China, Ethiopia, Spain, Czechoslovakia—the Soviet government resolutely 
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developed its policy of collective security on the basis of and within the frame- 
work of the principles of peaceful coexistence. 

The essence of Soviet policy in that difficult and trying period, and later 
during the Grand Alliance of the USA, the USSR, and Great Britain during 
World War II, was aptly stated by Stalin in 1938: 


The foreign policy of the Soviet Union is clear and explicit. 

1. We stand for peace and the strengthening of business relations 
with all countries. That is our position; and we shall adhere to this 
position as long as these countries maintain like relations with the Soviet 
Union, and as long as they make no attempt to trespass on the interests 
cf our country. 

2. We stand for peaceful, close and friendly relations with all the 
neighboring countries which have common frontiers with the USSR. 
That is our position; and we shall adhere to this position as long as these 
countries maintain like relations with the Soviet Union, and as long as 
they make no attempt to trespass, directly or indirectly, on the integrity 
and inviolability of the frontiers of the Soviet state. 

3. We stand for the support of nations which are the victims of 
aggression and are fighting for the independence of their country. 

4. We are not afraid of the threats of aggressors, and are ready to 
deal two blows for every blow delivered by instigators of war who 
attempt to violate the Soviet borders. 

(Report to 18th Party Congress, in Leninism: Selected 
Writings by Joseph Stalin, p. 443) 


It is true, of course, that one cannot gauge policy—foreign or domestic— 
solely in terms of words or pronouncements. But Soviet deeds affirm again 
and again that peaceful coexistence was and is the cornerstone of the foreign 
policy of the USSR. This is underscored a thousand times over by the Soviet’s 
entire relations with its neighbors, be they China, Turkey or Iran. This is 
attested to by the foreign policy of the USSR for over four decades in respect 
to Germany, Japan and England, France and the USA—irrespective of the 
governments at the head of state power. And this has been graphically demon- 
strated anew, in more recent times, by the actions of the Soviet government, 
headed by Khrushchev, in voluntarily liquidating its military bases in Finland 
and China, in reducing its armed forces, and in normalizing diplomatic relations 
with Yugoslavia; by the further development of the Soviets’ Leninist policy 
of peaceful coexistence elaborated by Khrushchev at the 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 1956 and its 21st Congress in 1959; 
and by the ensuing proposals and initiatives for outlawing nuclear weapons and 
testing, for universal and complete disarmament, for signing pacts of non- 
aggression and friendship and treaties of trade and of cultural and scientific 
exchanges with all interested nations, and for convening conferences at the 
summit to peacefully negotiate a solution of the German question and other 
international issues. 
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This is so because—unlike capitalism—a socialist society, by its nature, pre- 
cludes oppression and wars of conquest and aggression. In the socialist lands 
production is only for use, not profit; and there exists an unlimited home market 
with boundless horizons of social and cultural advances. In the Soviet Union 
and the other socialist countries there are no exploiting classes; there is no 
material basis or other incentive for aggrandizement, territorial plunder, or war 
profiteering. 

This, in a nutshell, explains why the foreign policy of the USSR and all 
socialist states is organically rooted in and based on “the social foundations” 
of socialism, on the desire and striving of the working people for peace and 
peaceful coexistence, and is not motivated by any treatment or tactical con- 
siderations. 

This does not mean, however, that the struggle and prospects for peaceful 
coexistence are the same today as in 1917, 1927, or 1947. And this is so not 
only because of the unprecedented initiative, flexibility and effectiveness which 
the Soviet Union has displayed under the collective leadership of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU, headed by Khrushchev, in recent years unfolding 
its Leninist policy of peaceful coexistence. 

What is new in the situation is the new world relationship of forces which 
gives new life and meaning and perspective for advancing the cause of peaceful 
coexistence, for ending the cold war, for averting another world war. The USSR 
is no longer a beleagured state, a solitary workers’ oasis in a capitalist desert. 
Socialism has emerged as an invincible world system, embracing a billion work- 
ing people as masters of their own destiny and as a bulwark of peace, as the 
pioneers of social advance and the conquerors of outer space, and exerting a 
decisive influence in world affairs. 

World imperialism has been greatly weakened and the old colonial empires 
have been dealt a mortal blow. The victorious national liberation movements 
—notwithstanding different levels of economic and social development—have 
spread from Asia and the Near and Middle East to Africa and Latin America, 
with mighty Peoples’ China in the vanguard, bringing new legions into the 
fight for peace. Despite the ups and downs and unevenness of the class and 
national struggles—powerful Marxist, working class, and democratic movements 
have come into existence in the West, tipping the scales further in favor of the 
cause of peace, democracy and social progress. 

In these changed circumstances—in which the fulfillment of the new 
economic, technological, social and cultural plans of the USSR, China and 
the other socialist countries will soon effect a further and more radical change 
in world relations—hundreds of millions of people in the “non-Communist” 
world, as well as certain leading capitalist circles and governments, are becom- 
ing convinced that peaceful coexistence is both feasible and imperative. They 
are coming to realize that there is no alternative to peaceful coexistence, other 
than a catastrophic atomic holocaust. 

This is why the factors and movement to halt the menacing nuclear arms 
race, to end the cold war and to achieve peaceful coexistence has acquired new 
worldwide dimensions and, for the first time in history, creates the opportunity 
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for eliminating war as a means of “solving” international issues, even while 
capitalism exists in some sectors of the world. It is this factor, and not some 
alleged mysterious change in Soviet foreign policy, which has placed the ques- 
tion of peaceful coexistence and peaceful competition on the top of the agenda 
of the world’s business—for communists and non-communists alike. 


As for the second aspect of Mr. Kennan’s “amazement,” there is also his 
regrettable assertion that: 


The proposition that the political power dominant in the Soviet 
Union has always been on the side of coexistence, as defined by Mr. 
Khrushchev, also calls upon us to forget the long and sinister history 
of the relationship between Moscow and the foreign Communist Parties 
in the Stalin era. (p. 173) 


The false inference here has a long, ignoble and costly history especially 
during Hitlerism for which the peoples of many countries have paid a heavy 
price in life and liberty. This is a big subject in itself. At this point let it be 
sufficient to note that the repetition of this canard does not improve with age or 
usage, as the experiences of the American people with McCarthyism amply 
testify, including that of Mr. Kennan. 


Il 


Mr. Kennan next raises the question that: “In the statement of the Soviet 
view of coexistence, much stress is laid on the attachment of people in the West 
to capitalism and on their alleged desire to see it triumph as a world system.” 
(p. 174) Kennan refers here to the “influential” and “ruling circles” and not 
to those wage-earners, small home-owners, or family-size farmers who still 
believe in “private enterprise” but who obviously do not want to impose capi- 
talism on any people, whether by war or any other means. For he adds further: 


. .» How absurd . . . to suggest that there are influential people in the 
West who desire to bring upon the earth the miseries of another world 
war in the hope of being able to inflict the capitalist system on great 
masses of people who do not desire it. . . . The question of who owns 
the machines is not the one that today dominates the thoughts and 
discussions of Western society and Western “ruling circles”; it is primarily 
the question of human freedom—of the rights of people to choose and 
alter their own social and political systems as they like. . . . (p. 176) 


Perhaps the perilous dangers that flow from the Dulles-Rockefeller policy of 
“brinkmanship” and “liberation” should be forgotten! Perhaps there are no 
enemies of the spirit of Camp David! Perhaps the Kersten fund for instigating 
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subversion and coups in the socialist countries doesn’t exist! Perhaps 
the State Department’s pressure to thwart the agrarian reforms of Castro's 
national revolutionary government is a figment of the imagination! Perhaps the 
rehabilitation of the Krupps and Thyssens and the Western rearming of the 
revanchists and neo-Nazis in West Germany and Japan is a mirage! 

Regrettably, these are not “perhapses”! These are facts and acts endanger. 
ing peace. Fortunately, however, while the wish may still be father to 
the thought, today there is a vast difference between the aims of imperialism 
and its ability to realize these. 

Mr. Kennan, however, seeks to buttress his untenable claim by asserting 
that capitalism has altered essentially from what it was fifty years ago. He states: 


There is today not one social and economic system prevailing outside 
the Communist orbit: there are about as many systems as there are 
countries; and many of them are closer to what Marx conceived as 
socialism than they are to the lassiez faire capitalism of his day. ... 
This means that in the non-Communist world, where it is customary to 
relate the meaning of words to objective phenomena, the term “capitalism” 
no longer has any generic and useful meaning. (p. 176) 


It is true that there have been big changes in the “non-Communist” world 
over the past decades. In the last fifteen years alone there have been the rise 
of the Peoples’ Democracies in Eastern Europe and Asia, which are now build- 
ing socialism, and the meteoric breakup of the old colonial empires of im- 
perialism in Southeast Asia, the Near and Middle East and parts of Africa 
which have opened up the way to diverse lines of social and economic develop 
ment in these newly liberated countries—different ways of life and modes of 
production that will be determined in mass struggle by the people in each 
country in accord with their own desires and the given relationship of national 
and class forces. However, this, I take it, is not what Mr. Kennan refers to. 

As for the changes over the past half century in capitalism in the West, 
i. in the USA, Great Britain, West Germany, France and Italy, suffice it to 
say, that the more capitalism has “changed,” the more its nature remains the 
same: exploitative and oppressive, greedy and predatory. And today imperialism, 
the last stage of capitalism, is on the decline and its general crisis is becoming 
more acute. This process, of course, is uneven. There is still economic growth 


in the West and periods of boom and relative prosperity, and periods in which | 


the working people and their organizations, through mass struggles, are able 
to win higher wages, social security benefits and other concessions. 

However, monopoly capital and state monopoly capitalism have grown, not 
least in the USA. And whether this “new” capitalism is labelled “people’s 
capitalism” or by some other newly contrived “generic” term, contemporary 
capitalism in the West continues to be motivated by the quest for maximum 
profits and plunder. Yet, while monopoly capitalism and imperialism now, as 
before, engenders economic crisis, reaction and war, because of the new relation- 
ship of the forces in the world the disparity between the aims of imperialism 
and its ability to realize them continues to widen. 
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In any event, Kennan concludes this section of his article with the statement: 


The basic ideological issue, as seen in the United States today, is not 
capitalism versus socialism but freedom versus its opposite. The disagree- 
ment between Moscow and the “leading circles” of the non-Communist 
world is not really a disagreement about which form of social system is 
most productive, it is rather a disagreement about what is most important, 
in the first place, in the lives of people. (p. 177) 

First, it is well to remember that the concept and policy of peaceful 
coexistence pursued by the socialist countries, and advocated by the Bandung 
nations and millions of people in the West, is based precisely on the coexistence 
of states with different social and economic systems, It does not require that 
any of the states abandon their system or ideology. But it does envisage and 
require that these states with their different political and social systems and 
ideologies shall live side by side in conditions other than that where there is 
neither war nor peace, where there is a “cold war” and a constant threat that 
it may erupt into a “hot war.” 

It is the Marxist view, and the view of millions of non-Marxists such as 
Nehru, Sukarno, Cardenas, and Cyrus Eaton—that peaceful coexistence means 
the settlement of international] disputes by negotiations and mutual agreements, 
that peaceful coexistence can and should develop into peaceful competition for 
universal and total disarmament and for the purpose of satisfying mankind’s 
economic, social and cultural needs in the best possible way. This policy and 
goal is well known to Mr. Kennan who, in recent times, has voiced a measure 
of approval of the concept as he interprets it. 

As for disagreements about what is most important in the lives of people, 
these are the internal affairs of each country, matters to be decided by the 
peoples without outside interference from any source. 

Currently in the United States, for instance, there are profound disagree- 
ments between various “leading circles” and the men and women of labor, 
as well as other democratic forces. These basic political and ideological differ- 
ences within our country involve such major issues as: a foreign policy of 
peaceful coexistence versus a cold war program; democracy versus reaction; 
integration versus segregation; social welfare versus the arms race and monopoly 
profiteering; automation in the interests of the people versus automation for 
the benefit of the trusts; curbing the monopolies versus curbing labor and the 
Bill of Rights. And it should be noted, ever larger numbers of Americans 


| tefuse to equate “human freedom” with the stockpiling and testing of A and H 


bombs, with jimcrow and lynching, or with the Landrum-Grifin, Smith and 
McCarran Acts; just as they question any “crusade for freedom” sponsored by 
General Motors, General Dynamics, the Rockefellers and DuPont, and waged 
in alliance with Chiang Kai-shek, Rhee, Franco, and Adenauer. 

Meanwhile, millions of Americans are weighing the epic achievements of 
the socialist lands and are also showing a new interest in the undreamed of 
potentialities of a socialist America. At the same time they, together with the 
majority of all Americans, are determined that ail issues, ideological and other- 
wise, shall be resolved in a world at peace. 
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Turning to another facet of the question of peaceful coexistence, Mr. Kennan 
emphasizes that: 


. . . There is nothing new in the prolonged peaceful residence, side 
by side, of ideologically antagonistic systems. . . . There was, for that 
matter, no ideological affinity but rather a sharp ideological conflict 
between the Tsarist system in Russia and the world of American political 
thought. This did not prevent the two powers from existing in the same 
world, without hostilities, for more than a hundred years. . . . While the 
social and political system now dominant in Russia is one that may not 
commend itself to us, its existence and prevalence there is not our responsi- 
bility; it is not our business to change it; it constitutes in itself no reason 
why a relationship of peaceful coexistence should not prevail. (pp. 177-78) 


This is a valid observation and a significant point of view that needs to be 
impressed on many Americans. Nevertheless, Kennan detracts from this sound 
premise by asserting, a few paragraphs later: 


“But when it comes to the governments of the Communist bloc in 
Eastern and Central Europe, then the problem is inevitably more compli- 
cated, These governments are not, in the main, truly indigenous. . . . In 
the views of the West . . . these regimes were imposed by the skillful 
manipulations of highly disciplined Communist minorities, trained and 
inspired by Moscow, and supported by the presence or close proximity 
of units of the Soviet armed forces.” And he adds, that to ignore this 
state of affairs: “. . . when it comes to the discussion of coexistence 
between East or West is surely neither reasonable nor helpful. .. . 
And the thought inevitably presents itself: if such a thing could be done 
to these people, by means short of military aggression, and if we are now 
asked to accept it as something not to be discussed in connection with 
peaceful coexistence, to how many other peoples could this also be done, 
within the very framework of coexistence we are being asked to adopt?” 


There are, of course, sharply divergent views in the West concerning the 
paternity and development of the socialist countries in Eastern and Central 


Europe which emerged after the Nazi invaders were driven out by the Red’ 
Army, with the active support of the national resistance movements in which | 
the Communists played a leading role. But the facts are: the old regimes col- 


lapsed in the process and the native quislings fled. The new regimes that arose 
in these countries were established by the people in accord with the will of the 
majority. They had certain common features and experiences that governed the 
march towards socialism, including the leading role exercised by the working 
class and its Communist vanguard—a role determined by the prestige and 
mass influence won by the respective Communist and Workers parties by their 
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heroic contributions in the anti-fascist war and the correctness of the programs 
and policies they advanced for the national and social emancipation of their 
les. 

But each country had its own specific features of development conditioned 
by the national traditions, different levels of economic development, different 
‘internal relationship of class forces. One of these pertained to the strength, 
alignments in and role of other political parties, such as the Social Democrats, 
Democrats, Peasants, Small Free-Holders, and the varying degrees of coopera- 
tion and alliances that developed between these and the Communists, i.e. 
differences that affected the tempo and forms of social progress in each country. 

Regardless of these and other factors, the history of postwar developments 
jin all these lands affirm once again that the Communist and Workers’ parties 
were guided by the basic Marxist-Leninist principle that: 


The rule of capitalism could not be brought to end if the whole 
economic development of capitalist countries were not leading to this. . . . 
No power on earth could destroy capitalism if it were not being washed 
away and undermined by history. .. . We do not want to “usurp” power, 
for the whole experience of revolution teaches us that only a power that 
) is backed by the majority of the people can be durable. . . . 

(War and the Workers by Lenin; pp. 28-29) 


Incidentally, if this were not the case, how could Mr. Kennan account for 
the fact that the course of postwar events in Finland—where for a number 
of years after the end of World War II the USSR had military bases and 
troops of occupation—proceeded quite differently from, say, that in Czecho 
slovakia, Poland or Hungary? 

There is another point apropos of the question posed by Mr. Kennan that 
deserves mention here. This pertains to the diametrically opposed way in which 
the provisions of the Potsdam agreement for denazifying, demilitarizing and 
democratizing Germany was carried out by the USSR and by the other anti-Axis 
powers. What happened can be symbolized by the states that emerged in the 
former Soviet and tripartite zones. 

In the Soviet zone the former Junkers, cartellists, militarists and nazi officials 
| were deprived of their estates, factories, arms and seats of power. The workers, 
} farmers and intellectuals—Communist, Socialist, Democrat—were allowed to 
vexercise their sovereign will and, under the leadership of the working class 
jand its vanguard, the Socialist Unity Party, established their own form of 
| government and social system—socialism. This is now the flourishing German 
Democratic Republic—a strong bulwark of peace, democracy and socialism, and 
a vigorous champion of a united, democratic, demilitarized and neutral Germany. 

In the American-British-French zone, which has since become the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the initial process of denazification and demilitarization 
and the breaking up of the vast industrial and warmaking empires of the 
Krupps and Thyssens died aborning. The capitalists and landlords were kept 
in power; the state administration and judiciary have been loaded with former 
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nazi officials; the Communist Party of Western Germany has been outlawed; gover® 
anti-Semitism runs rife; and the hated Wehrmacht has been reconstituted, carry 
incorporated into NATO and is now being armed with U.S. missiles and cause ‘ 
atomic weapons. strug 
Much more could be said on this vital question, including the problems| i the 
of solving the abnormal status of West Berlin and the urgent necessity of the; sttutc 
Big Four signing a peace treaty with both German states. But space precludes) Very’ 
further comment here. lies—a 
We will conclude our comments on the above aspects of Kennan’s views) Amer 
by observing that while his attitude towards the Peoples’ Democracies js! Amer 
by no means identical with that of Dulles, Rockefeller, Nixon or Truman,} meat 
yet, it must be recognized that his position brings grist to the mill of the, Amer 
advocates of “liberation” and “roll-back.” It gives aid and comfort to the; 
authors of the infamous “captive nations” resolution, to those who want to 
intervene militarily and otherwise in the internal affairs of Hungary, Poland, 
etc. It violates one of the cardinal principles of peaceful coexistence, namely, In 
non-interference in the domestic affairs of other nations, and runs counter} featur 
to the spirit of Camp David. strivit 
+ = . of the 
The second important question, posed or inherent in Kennan’s remarks in} 
relation to the People’s Democracies, transcends judgments of the past, of 
history. It has a direct bearing on the relationship between peaceful coexistence di 
and the possible future changes in the “status quo.” This, too, is a big question TI 
and the subject of much controversy and confusion. Suffice it to note that the} V4 
policy of peaceful coexistence has nothing in common either with the notion} 
of establishing great power spheres of influence, or with the equally reactionary, 
idea that the people of any nation shall be deterred in their inalienable right) 4 
to alter, change or replace their own form of government or system of society| 
whenever or however they may so choose. | of 
One of the basic tenets of peaceful coexistence is that no state shall impose 
its will or system on another. But living side by side as good neighbors docs) It 
not preclude, but rather presupposes, that the people of each country are the] haste 
masters of their own home and are free to solve their domestic problems and} of th 
economic and political relationships in accord with their own social amen 
and national interests. 
Who among the proponents of peace can deny that the cause of pescetal} prog 
coexistence can only benefit thereby? Is it not a fact that the working peoples 
who have taken state power into their own hands and are shaping their own 
destiny and constructing a new socialist society are making decisive and % 
monumental contributions to helping realize “peace on earth”? Is it nota & 
fact that the peoples in the newly liberated nations who have put an end) ° 
to the old colonial status quo have reinforced immensely the cause of world)  ¢ 
ce and democracy? ie 
Would not the successful realization of the policy of the Communist partis} ° 
of France and Italy to cooperate with all other men of good will in their} 4 
countries, regardless of religious or political beliefs, for enablishing democratic 
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governments which, with the support of the working people, will be able to 
catry out a program of democratic advance—would not this strengthen the 
cause of democracy and social progress and give a powerful assist to humanity’s 
struggle for peace? Would not the establishment of a democratic government 
in the USA firmly committed to ending the cold war, to enforcing the Con- 
stitution and eliminating the “status quo” of jimcrow in the South and 
everywhere in the nation, and to curbing the powers of the reactionary monopo- 
liss—a democratic government, backed by a new political majority, which we 
American Communists and many other progressive and democratic-minded 
Americans advocate and strive for—would this not result in vast social better- 
ment and new democratic advances for all the American people and strengthen 
America’s national security and the cause of world peace? 


¥.. 


In section V of his article, Mr. Kennan touches on one of the most dangerous 
features of the present international situation which endangers the peoples’ 
striving for peaceful coexistence: the continuing arms race and military alliances 
of the Western coalition. Kennan states: 


Much is made, in Communist discussion of coexistence, of the military 
dispositions of the Western countries, particularly the United States. 
The United States Government is reproached for maintaining bases in 
various parts of the world; for being unwilling to agree to a total abolition 
and renunciation of atomic weapons and to a final ban on nuclear tests; 
for failure to match unilateral measures of reduction of conventional 
armaments which the Soviet Government claims (without very adequate 
proof) to have taken; for rearming the Germans within the framework 
of NATO, etc. (pp. 182-183) 


Interestingly enough, Kennan himself partially answers Kennan when he 
hastens to add that he, for one, doubts the wisdom or efficacy of various aspects 
of this bankrupt yet perilous “positions of strength” policy. 


Nonetheless, Kennan seeks to justify or rationalize the aggressive military 
program of the proponents of monopoly’s cold war by asserting that: 


. . . the prospects for bettering this situation will not be promising 
so long as Moscow persists in viewing the military policies pursued in 
the Western coalition in recent years (!!) as solely the products of the lust 
of Western financiers and manufacturers thirsting for another war in 
the hopes of greater profits, and refuses to recognize that these policies, 
however misconceived or overdrawn, represent in large measure the 
natural and predictable reactions of great peoples to a situation which 
Moscow itself did much to create. (pp. 184-85) 


Nor is the author on sound grounds when he writes: 
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The suggestion that there is a sizeable or serious body of people in 
the West who, in the immediate aftermath of the horrors of 1939-45, 
wish for new orgies of bloodshed and slaughter is too absurd to be enter- 
tained for a moment. The suggestion, in particular, that Chancellor 
Adenauer would be one of these people is so patently absurd, so widely | 
remote from the entire fabric of political realities in Germany today, } 
and so mischievous in its obvious intent and implications, that its con- | 
tinued reiteration in Moscow is a grievous discouragement to those who | 





hope for better understanding. (p. 184) 


Unfortunately, even today after Camp David and as the long-awaited summit 
conference draws closer, the atomic weapons build-up of the revanchists and 
the neo-nazi divisions in Adenauer’s West Germany continues apace and the} 
Bonn government’s brazen efforts to torpedo the efforts of the Big Four to 
reach at least a mutually satisfactory interim agreement on the vexing and 
provocative situation in West Berlin are well known. 

Furthermore, the United States has just concluded a pact with Turkey for 
the establishment of atomic missiles sites in that country. The President has 
unilaterally and formally lifted the ban on nuclear weapons testing. A new 
“mutual security” treaty with Japan, designed to ensure its dependency on the 
US. and to accelerate its rearmament with nuclear weapons, has just been signed. 

In his State of the Union address, Eisenhower, while noting a lessening 
of world tensions, nonetheless calls for a continuation of the present military 
buildup, and a substantial increase of atomic missile and rocket production. 
And these “positions of strength” proposals are being doubled in spades by 
the insane recommendations of Truman, Acheson and Symington for continu. 
ing the cold war, for launching a “superduper military crash program” of 
nuclear rocket and space development. 

Thus, Mr. Kennan is a hundred times correct when later he observes: “Mr. | 
Khrushchev is right in viewing the weapons race of this day as inconsisent| 
with any satisfactory form of coexistence.” Certainly, America’s national inter- 
est, no less than those of the USSR, require that immediate measures be under- 
taken to effect a serious beginning in universal disarmament and to move 
ahead to make it total. This is one of the main prerequisites for achieving 
a durable peace, for implementing the principle of peaceful coexistence. 

As the peace sentiments of the American and other peoples indicate, as} 
the results of the Camp David conference have shown, as the Antarctic treaty 
prohibiting nuclear weapons and testing there testify, as the latest decisions 
of the USSR for unilaterally reducing its armed forces evidence, as the con- 
vening of the summit conference approaches—the opportunities for waging a 
broader and successful struggle to attain this are improving. This is so even 
though the ice of the cold war thaws much too slowly, due not only to the 
opposition of the Adenauers abroad and the Rockefellers and Trumans at 
home, as well as because of the weaknesses in the American peace movement, 
but also because of the contradictory course of the Administration which com- 
bines tendencies to modify some aspects of the old Dulles line and to engagt 
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more readily in various East-West discussions and certain negotiations with 
persistent efforts to maintain and bolster NATO, SEATO and CENTO. 


VI 


Mr. Kennan next turns to the highly important matter of East-West trade— 
an essential factor for promoting peaceful coexistence, He states: 


A further component of the demand which is made from the Com- 
munist side in the name of peaceful coexistence relates to what Mr. 
Khrushchev has called an “increase in extensive and absolutely unrestricted 
international trade.” Ideological differences, it is argued, should not be an 
obstacle to the development of trade. Without such trade, international 
life cannot be expected to develop normally. (p. 185) 


“This is, from a Western viewpoint,” according to Kennan, “an odd and 
somewhat puzzling requirement.” Presumably this is so because “. . . the 
Soviet Government, as is known, maintains a monopoly of foreign trade . . .” 
and because as Khrushchev himself has stated “. . . in our economic develop- 
ment we rely wholly on the internal forces of our country, on our own resources 
and possibilities.” 

This argument sounds rather strange, coming from Mr. Kennan who 
is a knowledgeable person. Let us not forget that it was none other than Herbert 
Hoover’s Administration which first raised the question of demanding “changes” 
in the Soviet economic system and foreign trade policy as a “pre-condition” 
for establishing normal trade and diplomatic relations between the USA and 
the USSR. As all informed people now realize, this diehard anti-Soviet policy 
muddied the international atmosphere, and whatever hardships it initially in- 
flicted on the Soviet people—it also worked to the detriment of America’s 
industrialists and workers. 

Clearly, if the USSR had not relied on its own resources and creative 
abilities for its economic development, it would have perished along ago, 
strangled by foreign intervention, economic blockade and discriminating “stra- 


tegic” lists. 


It does not strengthen Mr. Kennan’s tendency to minimize the importance 
of East-West trade by his assertion that “historically” American-Russian trade 
has “always” been negligible. There is nothing fixed or immutable about this 
as the currently expanding trade between the USSR and Great Britain, West 
Germany, Italy and France attest. In fact, the volume and value of Soviet 
foreign trade have risen in scope and at a more rapid tempo, and will continue 
to do so, precisely with each advance and success in socialist and communist 
construction, though currently, due to the continuance of the cold war trade 
restrictions imposed by Washington, U.S. exports to and imports from the 
USSR do not exceed American trade with Barbados and Afghanistan. 

As for Kennan’s gratuitous remark that “in the American tradition, trade 
is a means of meeting real economic needs, not of expressing political feelings,” 
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suffice it to say that whether or not American trade has always been based on 
economic needs, it has always been governed by considerations of profit and 
aggrandizement—whether in Europe, Asia or Latin America. And it has not 
been immune from “political feelings” as Marshall Plan aid to France, Italy, 
Greece and Yugoslavia evidence; as the interventionist and exploitative role 
of the oil trusts in the Middle East demonstrate; or as the sinister activity 
of Anaconda Copper, the United Fruit Company, and the National City Bank 
in Latin America amply prove. 

The real issue is, however: is it possible to effect a marked improvement 
and a vast expansion of American-Soviet trade? Will this prove mutually 
advantageous? Will it advance peaceful coexistence? 

The highly positive experiences of USA-USSR trade during the years of 
the Great Depression provide an affirmative answer. In 1931, for instance, 
approximately 40% of all U.S. exports of machinery and industrial equpiment 
went to the USSR. The recent estimate of Cyrus Eaton that the normaliza- 
tion of American-Soviet trade relations could result in an annual exchange 
turnover between our two countries in the neighborhood of three billion dollars 
is another indication of what could be done. 

The necessity and significance of such prospects in terms of increasing U.S. 
production and employment will mount as the ice of the cold war melts. And 
quite apart from being a profitable undertaking for American businessmen 
and providing more jobs, it should be borne in mind that the elimination of 
all discriminatory practices now enforced by our government against granting 
long term credits and expanding trade with the USSR and the other socialist 
countries (a position so zealously advocated by Nelson Rockefeller), would 
likewise ease world tensions; it would help liquidate the political tensions, the 
military commitments and tax burdens that inevitably accompany the enforce- 
ment of “strategic” lists, licenses and embargoes. 


ron 








Perhaps it would be well to conclude this point by quoting a pertinent | 


afterthought expressed by Kennan: “If a re-examination of these attitudes 
(i.e. the American position on questions of East-West trade—E.D.) would have, 
in Soviet eyes, a significance which would really be helpful in relaxing inter- 


national tensions, then the suggestion is one that should not be lightly dis | 


missed in Washington.” (p. 187) 
VII 


Another question raised by Kennan is that: 


“... one of the difficulties which lie at the heart of the tensions between 
the Communist and non-Communist worlds . . .” has to do with “the 
concept of truth that prevails in Moscow (not to mention Peking) as 
opposed to that which prevails in most other parts of the globe.” And, 
he continues: “. . . One has only to think of the bland distortions of the 
historical record that enter constantly into the Soviet statements on foreign 
policy: the claims with respect to such matters as the outbreak of the 
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Korean war, the origins of the difficulties in Southeast Asia, the nature 
of the Soviet action in Hungary, etc.” (pp. 187-88) 


If Mr. Kennan had chosen to observe that the Soviet Government, under 
Stalin’s leadership, momentarily deviated from its established Leninist policy 
of peaceful coexistence when it broke off diplomatic relations with Yugoslavia 
in 1948, he might have scored a limited point. But if he had done so, he would 
have been obligated to note that subsequently this mistake (as are all others) 
was publicly admitted and rectified by the Soviet government, under Khrush- 
chev’s leadership. 

Insofar as the generalization and the concrete examples selected by Kennan 
are concerned, life, history, proves that he is profoundly mistaken. Take, for 
instance, one aspect of the “difficulties” in Southeast Asia. In 1954, when the 
French imperialists were being driven out of Indo-China, we American Com- 
munists and other Marxists, as well as a large body of American churchmen, 
educators and other advocates of peace, warned and charged that Washington 
was pursuing an aggressive and bellicose policy on the side of the French 
colonialists (albeit, in behalf of Wall Street’s interests), and that the danger 
of open and large scale U.S. military intervention in Viet Nam, against the 
national liberation forces, was real and imminent and fraught with the gravest 
international consequences, a la Korea. Needless to say, we were charged with 
“falsifying” the facts, with being “un-American” and “foreign agents.” 

But now such a confirmed opponent of communism as Anthony Eden 
in his Memoirs running in the Lozdon Times comes along and inadvertently 
corroborates one of the basic truths of our prognosis! 

The well-documented analysis, The Truth About Hungary by Herbert 
Aptheker, further demonstrates similar conclusions regarding the much dis- 
torted interpretations of the events in Hungary in 1956. 

There is ample time and many places to continue to debate the pros and 
cons of the historical record referred to by Mr. Kennan, and many lessons 
still to be drawn. Yet, whatever one’s views may be regarding the past, today 
with the advent of super H-bombs, ICBM’s and space rockets, there is 
precious little time to waste in advancing the cause of peaceful coexistence, 
in establishing friendly and cooperative relations between all countries, irrespec- 
tive of their differing social systems and ideologies. 

This does not mean, however, that the policy of peaceful coexistence involves 
or necessitates a moratorium of the struggle on the ideological front. This will 
continue as long as there are different social systems and class antagonisms. 

Facts are facts; but how these are interpreted and what conclusions are 
drawn therefrom depends primarily on the experiences of the masses and one’s 
class viewpoint. Basically, there are two opposing classes and world outlooks 
and points of view: the working class and its scientific socialist, Marxist ideology 
and the capitalist class and its socially-limited and reactionary bourgeois ideology. 
And this is so despite the fact that the latter is usually window-dressed in pious 
and high-sounding phrases to confuse and befuddle people; despite the fact 
that many white collar workers, middle class and professional people are often 
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rsuaded by the apologists of corporate wealth to lock upon themselves as 
Cae interests basically in conflict with the working class; and despite the 
fact that many of the economic and political views of Marxists are accepted 
by non-Communist workers and progressives even while they may be unaware 
of this and may even declare that they are opposed to Marxism. 

In any event, Communists and tens of millions of non-Communists believe 
that socialism is the superior and most progressive social system; whereas the 
economic royalists, the vested corporate interests, and even many ordi 
people in the West whom they influence, contend that capitalism is the best 
system of society. 

Moreover, the Rockefeller oil interests and Royal Dutch Shell, for example, 
approach the situation in the Mid-East in one way; the Arab peoples, the 
peoples of the socialist lands, and the advanced workers and democrats of all 
countries view it from another. The supporters of fascism, of capitalist-landlord 
reaction and state power view the socialist states of Hungary and Poland 
through the eyes of a Pilsudski and a Horthy; whereas the class conscious 
workers view these Peoples’ Democracies with admiration and sympathy, 
in the spirit of our Declaration of Independence. General Dynamics, and the 
Krupps have a similar position towards West Berlin and the nuclear rearma- 
ment of West Germany; the Communists, most Laborites and Social Democrats 
have a contrary view. General MacArthur and The Rand Corporation claim 
that underground tests of nuclear weapons are “safe” as well as undetectable; 
while Seviet and other scientists and the majority of mankind hold otherwise, 

And there are, too, of course, the counterparts of this, in respect to the 
differing positions that opposing class forces within various nations take on 
domestic issues, such as concerning the issues of desegregation and labor legis- 
lation and the outlook for social progress in our own country. 

But the principles of peaceful coexistence, the dictates of world technological 
development and social relationships, and the interests of humanity require and 
make possible that all disputes between states now be solved without recourse 
to war; and that the question as to which social system is better, be decided 
in peaceful competition, on the basis of serving the needs of mankind. As for 
the inevitable struggle between the competing ideologies, this must and will 
proceed in any event, only let it be waged on the ideological front, not on the 
battlefield! 

Regarding the conflicting views and the antagonistic class positions that 
develop within individual countries, such as within our own land, these should 
and will be resolved within the framework of the national traditions, customs 
and democratic processes existing within each nation, in accord with the 
strength and influence of the contending social forces and their political repre- 
sentatives. And here, I might add parenthetically: as for us American Com- 
munists, we believe and advocate that the American working class, in alliance 
with the Negro people and all other democratic forces in our nation, can solve 
the urgent problems now besetting our people in a democratic way, by clarity 
and united mass action; and that eventually the American people, out of. their 
own experience and by their own efforts, will move forward and effect a 
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eS as fundamental solution of their problems by a socialist reorganization of society. 
¢ the 


Vill 
aware Mr. Kennan concludes his article as follows: 





lieve } Could we not, all of us, now put aside the pretense of total rightcous- 

is the | ness and admit to a measure of responsibility for the tangled processes of 

i history that have brought the world to its present dangerous state? And 

> best could we not, having once admitted this, drop the argument about whose 
responsibility is greatest and address ourselves at long last, earnestly and 

mple, | without recrimination, to the elimination of the central and most intoler- 

., the able elements of the danger? (i.¢., the cold war—E.D.) (p. 190) 

of all 

dlord Despite the unwarranted inference that both sides are “equally” responsible 

oland for the cold war, this nonetheless is a meaningful statement for Americans. 


scious History will yet set the record straight. Meanwhile, the overwhelming majority 
pathy, of the American people, like other peoples, want to end the cold war regardless 
d the of differing views on its origin and history. They want to implement the 
arma- agreements of Camp David and ensure a continued improvement in American- 
ocrats } Soviet relations. They expect certain positive results from the forthcoming 
claim summit conference, despite the Adenauers, They desire to normalize relations 
table; with the Chinese Peoples’ Republic and end the impasse on the German 
rwise, question. Above all, they look forward to a real beginning towards universal 





o the and total disarmament, including as a start speedy agreement on the long 

c¢ on overdue treaty to ban nuclear weapons testing. 

legis- Millions of Americans are coming to realize that to help achieve this, a 
broader and more resolute struggle for peace must be unfolded, that the unity 

ogical | of action of all proponents of peace, especially of the democratic forces, is 

¢ and j{ imperative. 
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In our March issue we shall publish additional Resolutions adopted 
by the 17th National Convention, CP, USA.—the Editor. 





By Benjamin J. Davis 


The 1960 Elections 


(Report to the 17th National Convention, Communist Party, U.S.A.) 


THis Is AN EXTREMELY important 
election. It could be decisive. It is 
very complex and very difficult. And 
I think that that complexity and 
difficulty arise in part because of the 
fact that the sharp alignment be- 
tween the two major parties is dis- 
appearing, is growing thinner all the 
time. So that in this very complex 
situation it is very difficult for the 
people to find channels through 
which to express themselves and 
through which to express their vital 
interest on the major issues that face 
the country as a whole. Our task is 
to try to influence developments and 
to help shape movements right now, 
with respect to issues and candi- 
dates. 

What are these issues? Peace and 
disarmament, defense of labor and 
living standards, civil liberties and 
civil rights, and the crushing burden 
of taxation. Now of course there 
are other issues and these will ex- 
press themselves in local ways in 
various states. 

In respect to the question of peace: 
I think it is necessary for us to give 
special attention to the question of 
China—of admission of China into 
the U.N., of trade with China and 
of combatting the aggressive role 
that American imperialism is play- 
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ing toward China today. I think we 
have a special duty in this country 
on this particular question, and we 
have to take note of the tremendous 
movement which has grown, espe- 
cially among the churches, as well 
as other sections of our population, 
which want friendly relations with 
China and whose opinion the pres- 
ent attitude of the State Department 
and of Eisenhower himself does not 
reflect. 

We must try to help guarantee an 
outcome in the elections which will 
advance the interests of the country 
on all the major issues, and to effect 
the outcome with respect to which 
candidates are elected both on the 
grass roots level and for national 
office. We have to take note of three 
main streams of resistance which are 
developing among the American 
people today. They are civil rights 
and the Negro people’s movement; 
the labor movement and its big and 
historic strike struggles, plus the 
whole question of the constantly de- 
teriorating living standards of the 
people; and the peace movement it- 
self, which includes a broad variety 
of diverse views and people’s organ- 
izations in this country. I think we 
have a very difficult but a very im- 
portant task of finding ways to 
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weave together these currents in the 
election campaign itself. While real- 
izing that they are mostly inde- 
pendent and separate, ways must be 
found in which we can play a con- 
scious role in helping these currents 
to work together, to strike together, 
to use their influence and power to- 
gether in this election. 

Now is there any basis for us to 
consider that this is practically pos- 
sible? Well, certainly there is, first 
of all between the Negro people’s 
movement and labor, notwithstand- 
ing some very serious strains which 
have taken place in the Negro-labor 
alliance. It seems to me that we must 
see in the two youth marches and 
in the Pilgrimage to Washington a 
high degree of unity between the 
Negro people and the labor move- 
ment, which will form a very im- 
portant basis for trying to work to- 
gether in the election campaign. 

Then I think that we have to take 
into consideration Meany’s recent 
statement. We know that in the 
labor movement Meany is “Mr. 
Cold War,” but he recently stated 
to the Urban League here in New 
York that the common enemy of 
the Negro people and the labor 
movement is the Dixiecras. This of- 
fers us the basis for taking this, 
utilizing it, implementing it, taking 
it off paper and carrying it to the 
labor movement, and so finding the 
way to bring together the Negro 
people and trade unionists in the 
election campaign. We have to look 
for practical and concrete ways to 


work out a joint minimum program 
on the question of civil rights. We 
need to explore to what extent we 
can find joint minimum activities 
and program on peace and disarma- 
ment. 

This can be done in the communi- 
ties, on City Council, Congressional, 
or state levels and there is reason 
to believe that something can be 
achieved on the national level. In 
my judgment, the Party has to fight 
ideologically for the uniting of these 
currents, and to work and partici- 
pate in them in the fullest way de- 
spite the fact that they are separate 
in life itself. We must try to develop 
a grass roots approach. We have to 
concentrate on issues and move- 
ments, and the center of our work 
should be among the trade unionists, 
the working class, the Negro people, 
in New York the Puerto Rican peo- 
ple, on the West Coast certainly the 
Mexican-American people. 

In seeking to effect the general 
outcome of the elections we have to 
develop a broad electoral line de- 
signed to influence both major par- 
ties. For example, it is quite pos- 
sible that a very representative sec- 
tion of Negro leadership will be 
organizing mass marches on both 
the Democratic and Republican con- 
ventions around the question of civil 
rights in 1960. This indicates a power 
to improve the platforms of both 
major parties, their performance and 
their candidates. 

Sometimes it has been argued: 
“Well, what can we do with the 
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Republican party where the contact 
is very, very small.” Well, I say that 
we have to think back to the Re- 
publican nominations in 1952. The 
explanation given by the late Sen- 
ator Taft, while important in re- 
spect to the role of eastern finance 
capital, does not explain the whole 
picture. There is no question that 
Taft’s authorship of Taft-Hartley 
following a powerful offensive by 
the labor movement against its en- 
actment was considered a very big 
handicap to the Republican Party 
with respect to its ability to win over 
independent voters and sympathizers 
with the labor movement. Hence a 
job done on this had a very power- 
ful effect upon the Republican 
Party. Similarly, in New York we 
have a specific responsibility with 
respect to the key role that is being 
played today in foreign policy in 
the Republican Party, say by Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller. And we must see 
that a movement around issues can 
have a powerful effect upon the de- 
liberations and the course of devel- 
opment in both major parties, and 
we should seek to help achieve that 
to the best of our ability. Secondly, 
it seems to me that our Party has 
the responsibility to project every- 
where an ideological, political and 
practical campaign with respect to 
advancing the whole cause of inde- 
pendent political action. First we 
have to take note of a certain amount 
of disillusionment that has grown 
up in the labor movement and among 
the Negro people over the 86th Con- 


gress. Roy Wilkins, the head 
of the NAACP, speaking at its 5oth 
Anniversary Convention here in 
New York, indicated that because 
the last Congress scuttled the mean- 
ingful civil rights legislation, it is 
time for the Negro people to con- 
sider going back to the Republican 
Party. We also have heard expres- 
sions in New York from no less a 
labor leader than Hollander—and | 
am sure also from other labor lead- 
ers throughout the country—to the 
effect that if they cannot get what 
they want out of the Democratic 
Party then they will have to think 
again in terms of the Republican 
Party. 

Well, this is a problem to which 
we have to devise some kind of ap- 
proach. First, I think we should un- 
derstand that it comes from a great 
deal of disillusionment over the be- 
trayal in respect to the Landrum- 
Griffin Act and civil rights. Then 
we should patiently, modestly pro- 
pose alternatives and point out that 
it is no help to the Negro people, 
to the labor movement or to the 
cause of progress, to become a blind 
tail to the Republican Party any 
more than to the Democratic Party. 

Now, in this connection, should 
we say that because of the betrayal 
of labor and the Negro people by the 
last Congress, it was incorrect for 
the labor movement to go all the 
way out in defeating the “right-to- 
work” laws and in throwing their 
weight to the Democratic Party at 
the time of the 1958 elections? My 
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opinion is that it was not wrong— 
that this was a victory, but that it 
was not followed up. 

I think that there were at least 
four things missing, which made it 
easy for this betrayal to take place. 
First, the labor movement itself did 
not follow through with a power- 
ful mass campaign against anti-labor 
legislation and for necessary civil 
rights and social legislation. There 
was No mass action such as that by 
the Negro people in the youth 
marches and the pilgrimages, or the 
sort of militant initiative which Ne- 
gro people take in extra-legislative 
ways. 

Second, labor did not elect or con- 
centrate upon trade union candidates, 
which is something that needs to be 
added in this election picture for 
1960. Third, the labor movement has 
not played a sufficiently independent 
role within the Democratic Party, 
participating in the rank and file 
movements within it which are cal- 
culated to displace and defeat the 
machines as, say, took place in New 
York around  Roosevelt-Finletter- 
Lehman against the DeSapio ma- 
chine. 

Finally, 1 think that the labor 
movement was considerably hobbled 
by the fact that its leadership has in 
the main supported the cold war 
policies pursued by the Adminis- 
tration, by Congress and by big busi- 
ness, instead of following a policy of 
peace and disarmament. To change 
this is going to require a process of 
struggle, but there is no question 
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about the fact that the support of 
these cold-war policies by the main 
leadership of the labor movement, 
makes it very. difficult for labor to 
carry on the necessary independent 
political activities on the electoral 
front. 


INDEPENDENT 
POLITICAL ACTION 


Now, the advancement of inde- 
pendent political action is essentially 
a process of seeking a political re- 
alignment in the country. And the 
core of this is to break the Dixie- 
crat-Republican alliance, to attack it 
from all sides, both inside Congress 
and outside. It is to put an end to 
such things as Rule 22 and the se- 
niority system which keeps the Dixie- 
crats in charge of all major com- 
mittees in the Senate. The slogan of 
driving the Dixiecrats out of the 
Democratic Party is a slogan which 
offers ever more favorable condi- 
tions for waging a mass campaign 
among the people and independent 
voters, making this an issue in every 
contest in the North with respect to 
Democratic and Republican candi- 
dates. Thus, the power of the North 
can be brought to the aid of the 
democratic forces in the South in 
the right to vote movement and in 
bursting the stranglehold of the 
Dixiecrats. 

This alliance of the Dixiecrats and 
the Republicans is the main instru- 
ment of political power of the big 
monopolists in Congress. And to 
break it would be objectively a pow- 
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erful blow against the legislative and 
political power of big business in 
America today. It would also hasten 
and facilitate the independent po- 
litical action of labor, and greatly 
strengthen the capacity to play a 
greater role in this respect. 

To break this alliance is part of 
the fight for the completion of the 
bourgeois democratic revolution in 
the South, a fight which takes place 
on the electoral front. The main key 
to breaking it is securing the fran- 
chise to the Negro in the deep 
South, as well as to tens of thousands 
of poor whites. And that we see 
symbolized to some extent in the 
right to vote movement. Another 
thing which can be used to great 
advantage is the proposal of the 
federal civil rights commission to 
supervise all federal elections in the 
deep southern states. That is a very 
important thing. Demagogy or no 
demagogy, the fight in my judg- 
ment should be waged to organize 
the broadest mass front of the people 
to see that this particular proposal 
of the commission is implemented. 

There are a couple of new issues 
in relation to this Republican-Dixie- 
crat coalition. One is the 14th 
Amendment. It is time to raise 
sharply that section of the 14th 
Amendment which says that the rep- 
resentation of the southern states 
should be reduced in proportion to 
qualified voters who are denied the 
right to vote in those states. It is 
about time that this was made into 
a big popular issue. 
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Another popular issue which re- 
quires some examination is the 
Eighth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which says that every state 
of the union is guaranteed a repub- 
lican form of government. Just 
prove to any reasonable person that 
you have a republican form of gov- 
ernment in the state of Mississippi, 
where 51% of the population is Ne- 
gro with no representation whatso- 


ever. These are just a few of the } 


newer issues that have great poten- 
tialities among broad masses of the 
people. 

In connection with independent 
political action we should also sup- 
port the initiative of the Negro peo- 
ple with respect to both party con- 
ventions, and find skillful ways of 
utilizing the statement by Meany 
and other labor leaders that the Dix- 
iecrats are the common enemy of 
the Negro people and the labor 
movement. 

Finally, we have to do everything 
possible to bring about the election 
of labor candidates in the 1960 elec- 
tions. Many voices in the trade-union 
movement are raising this. 


We should likewise give a great 


deal of attention to the question of | 
Negro, Puerto Rican and Mexican- § 
American candidates. It is time to 


raise the ante with respect to Negro 
candidates. It is time to raise the 
question not alone of election of Ne- 
groes to State Assembly, State Sen- 
ate and Congress, but also of the 
Negro going to the United States 
Senate. This is a realistic proposal, 
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on which something can be worked 
out. There are possibilities in New 
York and in other states where there 
are large Negro populations—this 
question will have to be raised in 
some sort of perspective, and with 
the posing of the possibilities, ideo- 
logically and in a campaign way, of 
Negroes being elected not alone 
| from Negro districts but also from 
white areas of the population. The 
whites have been for a long time 
representing Negroes! There is a 
very good sentiment among wide 
sections of the workers and among 
the white masses of our country for 
listening to such a placing of the 
question, which will extend the 
whole frontier and depth of the fight 
for Negro equality in this country. 

We should try to find ways 
through which the labor movement 
in an organized manner can step up 
its independent activities in the 
Democratic Party. Likewise we 
}should give attention to the new 
forms which have been developed 
quite realistically among the Negro 
people in Chicago and in other places. 


FOR A THIRD PARTY 
} Working for a third party is one 


jof the major tasks which we have. 
The conditions, the objective possi- 
bilities, the sentiment for it are 
growing. I think that we have to 
avoid such premature parties as we 
saw in New York with the Indepen- 
dent-Socialist Party, on which our es- 
timate in the New York Communist 
Party proved to be completely cor- 
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rect. But at the same time we should 
not leave gaps in the electoral field 
for the Trotskyite and other elements 
to move into in order to spread their 
disruption and disorientation. We 
have to find a way to work with 
many intellectuals, professionals and 
middle sections of the population 
that sincerely desire to play a role in 
bringing about independent political 
action. Also, more than a dozen 
unions in the country are actively 
writing and speaking about the need 
for a third party in America. We 
should get into this debate. And we 
should spread this kind of discus- 
sion everywhere. In our huge Labor 
Day parade of some 128,000 workers 
in New York, the Transport Work- 
ers Union had their whole conting- 
ent march under a sign saying: “It 
is time for a third people’s labor 
party here in our country.” 

COPE and other labor forms of 
political action need to be built and 
we must try to the best of our ability 
to help develop on a grass roots level, 
concrete alternatives around peace 
candidates, pro-labor candidates, pro- 
civil rights candidates that give the 
people some way to express them- 
selves which is denied to them by 
the two major party machines. The 
building of a third party has to be 
realistically based upon the labor 
movement and the Negro people in 
the first place. If we say that these 
forces are principally around the 
Democratic Party, it is not because 
we do not recognize that the Demo- 
cratic Party is a party of big business, 
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just like the Republican Party. 
Rather it is because there is 
found the big bulk of the labor 
movement, the Negro people and 
the popular independent forces in 
the country, and there is just no use 
talking about a labor party or a 
third party unless we learn the basic 
lesson of working with these forces 
where they are. Now, finally, as to 
the Party’s role. We have to build 
the influence and strength of our 
Party and press in the campaign, 
and this can only be done on the 
basis of a broad mass line and united 
front methods of work, even though 
our Party is in no position at the 
present time, in any state that I know 
of, to establish any kind of official 
united front as an organization. 
Nevertheless, we have to develop 
the kind of broad line calculated to 
influence voters, independent think- 
ers, even people who are hostile to 
our Party or do not agree with our 
program, as well as those forces who 
are closer to us. These are the over- 
riding issues in this election cam- 
paign. 

Comrade Gus Hall put the issue 
of peace as being interwoven with 
all other issues, which is sound. We 
have to place the question of peace 
in such a way that it does not look 
as though we are saying: “The devil 
with everything else.” We must avoid 
what took place in the previous pe- 
riod, during World War II, when 
the Pittsburgh Courier, one of the 
leading Negro papers, came out with 
a Double-V campaign — victory 
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abroad against fascism and victory 
against jim-crow at home. We mis- 
takenly shunted that aside as wrong. 
We have to have an approach 
(though I don’t propose this neces- 


sarily as a slogan) of our Party fight- | 
ing for peace and social progress in 


our country. 

Now, it is possible to stress the 
question of peace in a one-sided way 
so that we give the impression that 
we support the Republican Party be- 
cause it has seized the initiative under 
Eisenhower on the question of 
peace. We must avoid that impres- 
sion. On the other hand, we cannot 
give the impression that we are a 
tail to the Democratic Party’s kite. 
We have to base our criticism con- 
cretely on issues, discuss, clarify, and 
help create and influence movements 
around issues. 


ON SOCIALISM 


Finally, I think that our Party will 
have to give lots of attention to the 
question of socialism. The 1960 elec- 
tions will be taking place in a world 
where more and more people are 
becoming conscious of the great 
achievements of socialism, of its su- 
periority in technical development 
with Luniks and Sputniks, its su- 
perior educational system and the 
superior statesmanship of Socialist 
countries and their role for peace. 
This is irrespective of the fact that 
most Americans do not agree with 


communism or with the political | 


views of Khrushchev. Our Party 


must examine how we can more 
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popularly raise and deepen the un- 
derstanding of socialism and iden- 
tify our own Party as the party of 
socialism here in America. 

We must also raise the Negro ques- 
_ tion to a new level, finding ways and 
| means, in our election tactics and 
in our propaganda of beginning to 
shift the center of gravity in the strug- 
gle for Negro rights in this country 
to the white workers and the white 
popular forces, and so to bring up 
some new allies in the struggle in 
the course of this election campaign. 

Our Party has to get back a cer- 
tain fighting strength; a certain fight- 
ing energy for the immediate needs 
of the people. I wonder if we have 
not forgotten the way to the relief 
bureaus. I wonder if we have not for- 
gotten the most burning and urgent 
questions that workers face today— 
their suffering, their health prob- 
lems, their children’s problems, their 
housing problems. Sometimes we feel 
| that we cannot do anything until 
| we organize a thousand people 
around it. But our Party has to move 
into situations wherever there is hu- 
man suffering among the working 
class and get a new initiative around 
| this while at the same time seeking 
to do what is possible today and that 
| is to organize the broadest types of 
} action of the people and to influ- 
ence those movements which are in 
| existence. 


ON PARTY CANDIDATES 


On candidates, let me say that our 
Party must systematically search for 


a 
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ways and means of running candi- 
dates in this election. Not just a 
trash of candidates, because this just 
fis not possible everywhere. Rather, 
we have to examine the concrete 
situations, relationship of forces, elec- 
toral laws, our relations with friends 
and allies, and see where it is that 
our Party can actually run candi- 
dates. 

The election campaign of Archie 
Brown in San Francisco, the Davis 
campaign in Harlem, and the Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn campaign in the 
lower East Side settled some 
questions. People like Archie Brown 
were not born that way but were 
nurtured by our Party and by its 
science, in the labor movement and 
the working class as such. And we 
have to begin doing that. We must 
realize, of course, that all of our 
work is not centered in candidates 
and in public roles, because we have 
a very vital role to play in mass 
movements by people who cannot 
all the time be identified with our 
political affiliations. We must look 
for proper ways to bring our Party, 
its role and policies forward. Party 
building and press building should 
become a way of life for us in con- 
nection with the 1960 elections. 

Comrades, I think if we give a 
lot of attention to these questions 
along the lines of this report, it will 
be possible for us to become a very 
big factor and to make a really big 
contribution to the working class and 


to the people of our country in the 
forthcoming elections, 














By Claude Lightfoot 


(Report to the 17th National Convention, Communist Party, U.S.A.) 


Comrapes, I aM ABOUT to present 
to you a draft resolution which in 
my judgment has been the most 
collectively discussed document in 
the history of the Communist Party 
of the United States. For more than 
three years, discussion of the basic 
position of American Communists 
on the Negro question has been go- 
ing on. We have had this question 
examined in regard to its theoretical 
content as well as many of the prac- 
tical problems that we face in the 
course of our work. 

I am very happy to be able to 
say to you that the subcommittee 
which labored long and hard comes 
to this Convention today unani- 
mously recommending a commenda- 
tion to Comrade Jim Jackson in par- 
ticular for the theoretical contribu- 
tions he has made to our Party in 
the past few years. This motion was 
adopted by comrades, some of whom 
were in disagreement with some of 
the material or some of the conclu- 
sions. But most of them recognized 
that here was the most genuinely 
creative probing into American ex- 
perience and American life in order 
to bring forth a Communist posi- 
tion. 

The document you have before 
you has gone through numerous 
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hands. That may be one of its vir- 
tues as well as one of its shortcom- 
ings. The National Committee | 
adopted a resolution and some theo- 
retical theses presented by Comrade 
Jackson several months ago. This 
material was sent to the Party for 
discussion, and the present resolu- 
tion was drafted in accordance with 
the main conclusions that emanated 
from that discussion. It was not the 
intent of the authors of this resolu- 
tion to repeat all of the propositions 
contained therein, or to provide all 
the argumentation for the final 
conclusions that we find in it. We 
felt that this was a companion docu- 
ment to the basic theses that were 
already before our Party. Therefore 
we tried in summary form to high- 
light some of the key theoretical as 
well as practical tasks, to equip this 
Party to make some very basic turns 
in respect to the Negro liberation 
movement in the USA. | of 
A document was prepared and pre- } sta 
sented to the National Committee | 5" 
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which discussed it and made some | ™ 
amendments to it. Then you re a 
ceived a draft in Political Affairs.! 
And just prior to the convening of! me 
this Convention, the National Com- \ act 
mittee set up a subcommittee to| det 
collate all of the various proposals, rs 





otlay criticisms, and adoptions that had 
come from various state conventions 
as well as in the preconvention dis- 
cussion. On this basis, an amended 
) ‘version of the previous document 
was presented before a convention 


subcommittee last night and today. 





its vir- |" ; 
sttcom. | This committee went over this docu- 
rmittee | ment for many hours. I will now 


e theo. Present to you in summary form 
ymrade What that committee decided. 
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May I say at this particular point 
}that in spite of divergent views and 
sharp differences, this committee 
uanimously presents before you the 
proposal to adopt the main line and 
substance of the resolution you now 
have before you. On one question 
there was a vote—on the question 
of withdrawal of the slogan of self- 
determination. I believe the vote was 
13 to 5 to adopt it. But having dis- 
posed of that question, the commit- 
}tee was unanimous in its approach 
to this present draft resolution. The 
committee wishes to present to you 
the following statement of principle: 





The committee urges the adoption 
_ of the political line and the main sub- 

and pre- } stance of the resolution before you with 
mmittee — emphasis on the following inter- 

ated points: 

aha: In voting to drop the slogan of self- 
Affairs determination, after lengthy and seri- 
: ‘ous debate, the committee was unani- 
ning of| mous in its determination that this 
al Com-} action in no way be interpreted as a 
ittee to} detraction from the central nature of 
roposals, | the Negro question in America. In 
this regard, the Negro question is 
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more central today than ever before, 
because the objective conditions are 
maturing for the completion of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution in the 
South as a pre-requisite for any further 
advances of the American people as 
a whole. 

This substantial advance can be 
achieved within the framework of cap- 
italism. The main class forces for the 
achievement of this goal are the Ne- 
gro-labor alliance combined with all 
other prodemocratic forces. These 
forces must come to grips with and 
defeat the reactionary Dixiecrat-Repub- 
lican coalition which looms as the im- 
mediate enemy and acts as the agent 
of the monopolists who are the basic 
enemy. This will help make possible 
a political realignment in the country. 
The prodemocratic forces are objec- 
tively in opposition to monopoly, even 
though subjectively they do not always 
recognize this fact. 

The basic issues required to unfold 
this struggle and which should guide 
the Party as a whole are as follows: 

1. The question of organizing the 
unorganized—organizing 4,000,000 Ne- 
gro and white workers in the South in 
particular and intensifying the organ- 
ization of the workers who are in the 
millions unorganized in the North. 
But central emphasis is placed on the 
South in respect to the Negro move- 
ment having a base for further gains 
and further support. 

2. The winning of the franchise for 
Negroes and for poor whites in the 
South and a maximum increase in 
Negro representation, North and 
South. In this regard, in areas of Ne- 
gro majority the holding of police and 
governmental power by the Negro 
people is essential if any guarantee of 
political advance is to be maintained. 
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3. Equality in education, housing 
and jobs are basic national issues. The 
struggle for these applies to every 
community, North and South. 


The realization of this program in 
the South will require the fullest 
support of the Negro people’s move- 
ment. It will require the support of 
the progressives, particularly the 
white progressives, both in and out 
of labor, as well as of the labor move- 
ment itself and all other pro-demo- 
cratic forces in the North. This 
whole program cannot be achieved 
without a basic approach of Left 
initiative within the mainstream. 
Likewise, Negro-white unity, which 
must reflect a much higher degree 
of white mass participation within 
the struggle, is another vital pre- 
requisite to its success. 

Now, in one form or another you 
will find that most of these ques- 
tions are covered in these additions 
or in the present resolution. But 
there was a feeling in the committee 
that some of it was somewhat dif- 
fuse and not sufficiently tied together. 
At one point or another, some of 
the necessary sharpness and empha- 
sis was not there, and it was felt 
that we should make an effort to 
provide it as a consequence of the 
discussion here today. 


It is not my task to review all old 
questions that have been before us 
in this discussion. However, I would 
like to take a few minutes to illus- 
trate in a little greater detail some 
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of the central propositions that were 
disturbing in the minds of many 
comrades. Here and there over the 
country, there has been great con- 
cern in the ranks of our Negro com- 
rades in particular over the dropping 
of the slogan of the right to self- 
determination. And even though 
some of us have disagreed and per- 


haps still disagree, it is necessary to | 


take into account what is the back- 
ground that brings out such deep, 
stubborn resistance to making a 
change in this connection. 

I think, first, that it is based upon 


a very faulty premise that we our- fj 


selves made 25 or 30 years ago—at 
least at the time I joined the 
Party. We looked at the struggles 
of the thirties—the Scottsboro and 
Herndon cases, the struggles for re- 
lief, the organization of the unorgan- 
ized in the mass production indus 
tries. Communists played a unique 
role in all of these struggles, re- 
awakening memories of the old 


Abolitionist days, bringing forth all | 


of the contributions that had been 
buried with the old Abolitionists 
and had died in the Reconstruction 


era for all practical purposes. And | 


we said that one of the reasons why 
our Party—unlike the 
Party, unlike any other political force 
upon the American scene—was able 
to make the Negro question the 
center and the heart of its work was 
that we differ from others in our 
interpretation of this question. We 
said that we regarded it as a special 
question, and that our theory of the 
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Negro nation in the Black Belt and 
the slogan of the right of self-deter- 
mination was a condition for con- 
sidering the special aspect of the 
Negro question. 

Now, comrades, I think we have 
to be patient. You cannot march 
people up the hill today with one 
set of arguments and then ask them 
to march down that same hill to- 
morrow without explaining some 
of these questions. Most of the Ne- 
gro comrades who have opposed the 
dropping of the slogan of the right 
to self-determination were not view- 
ing this question in abstraction. They 
are not viewing it as a slogan for 
the sake of a slogan. Behind it lies 
also an estimate that if our Party 
does not regard this question in this 
way, then our Party will soon down- 
grade the Negro question and will 
not give it the seriousness and the 
attention that is necessary. 

There are those who have asked: 
If the Negroes do not constitute a 
nation in American life, then what 
do they constitute? Are they a na- 
tional group, a minority group, a 
national minority? Well, said some, 
ithere are other national minorities. 
,Are you therefore equating the Ne- 
gro question with the problems of 
the Finns in Minnesota, or the Nor- 
rene in the Far West, or other 
oppressed groups in America, such 
vas the Spanish-speaking Americans. 
_Is the question therefore one of equal 
import? 

We who worked on this resolution 
in the last few days are of the opin- 
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ion that it is erroneous to say that 
our Party cannot play the vanguard 
role in unfolding the concept of 
the special persecution of Negro fel- 
low Americans if we withdraw the 
slogan itself was false. What can 
arguments, which were given in the 
past, were faulty, as we have come 
to conclude now that we see the 
slogan itself was false.fl What can 
we substitute, therefore, as a charac- 
terization of the Negro question in 
the United States, which in its essen- 
itals differs from all other questions 
of national oppression within our 
country ? 

Some of us were of the opinion 
that we cannot give a definitive an- 
swer in two or three sentences. We 
felt that the question needed elabo- 
ration and we have placed in the 
draft resolution the following para- 
graphs: 

To conclude that tthe Negro people 
in the United States are not a nation 
is not to say that the Negro question 
in our country is not a national ques- 
tion. It is indeed a national question. 
The question is, however, a national 
question of what type, with what dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, calling for 
what strategic concept for its solution. 

The fact that the Negro question is 
not one of an oppressed nation fight- 
ing for national-state sovereignty does 
not diminish the revolutionary import 
of the Negro people’s struggle in the 
United States. It is a special feature 
of the American road to socialism that 
the requisite preparation of the forces 
for effecting fundamental social change 
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in the system requires the completion 
of the bourgeois-democratic norms of 
political, economic and social develop- 
ment for the South and the Negro 
people as a whole. In this respect the 
Negro question differs from all other 
minority groups. 


Thus it is not correct, as some of 
the proponents of the thesis of self- 
determination claim, that in remov- 
ing this slogan we are denying the 
revolutionary import of this ques- 
tion and are reducing it to a mere 
reform. The Negro question consti- 
tutes a special problem independently 
of any thesis of nationhood in the 
Black Belt. 

It is the feeling of many of us that 
there is insufficient understanding in 
the ranks of our Party on what some 
of us call the centrality of the Negro 
question. You hear comrades speak 
about automation, attacks on labor 
and other questions. For example, I 
sat in the Illinois state board and 
heard a comrade talk about the at- 
tacks on the labor movement, and 
I sat there and I wondered: the com- 
rades did not raise a single voice 
when Matt Parker was lynched in 
Mississippi. That terror has been vis- 
ited upon the Negro people in the 
South—this is a secondary question. 
The attack on labor is what is the 
central question. 

Well, obviously these two matters 
are not unrelated. But there are ten- 
dencies to discuss automation, at- 
tacks on labor, peace, civil liberties 
and a host of other questions—and 
then finally we get down to the poor 
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Negro people. Comrades, our Ne}! 
gro comrades in particular are say-{i 


ing that the day has come for this 
to end. Our Party has a duty to per. 
form not only in respect to its own 
understanding, but also among the 
millions who understand less. We 
must do what Comrade Gus Hall 
did yesterday on television and on| 
the radio. I was very happy to hear 
his answer when asked by reporters: 
“Why do you Communists put such 
emphasis on the Negro question?” 
They even recalled the slogan on the 
banner in this hall. And these gentle- 
men asked these questions for sin- 
ister purposes. You are singling out 
the poor exploited Negroes, they im- 
plied, not because you are genuinely 
interested in their advancement, but 
to use their discontent to support 
some ulterior motive. 

Comrade Hall said to them: “This 
is not a question for Communists 
alone to place sharp emphasis on 


but the basic fact is that labor and 


out 
reg 





all the democratic elements in Amer- 
ican life will never realize what they | 


tial 
fur 


are struggling for without the reso-} t 


lution of this fundamental question." | 
This is the way Comrade Gus Hall 


ou 
its 


put it. This must not be a rare thing,) SY: 


but must become the life blood of] 
our Party. 

We should put the question: is 
our nation going to have to go 
through what we went through from 
1832 all the way up to 1863 before 
we learn the lesson that cost Amer- 
ican lives, white lives if you please, 
by the thousands. That lesson is that 
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in the endeavor of capitalism to grow 
in America, in the endeavor of a 
Lincoln to save the Union, in the 
endeavor to prevent this nation from 
becoming splintered, while Marx 
placed the question that the saving 
of the Union required the end of 
slavery, a vacillating bourgeoisie 
compromised with the plantation 
owners from 1832 up to 1863, and 
only then did Lincoln find it a mili- 
tary necessity to abolish slavery, even 
though the implication was there 
long, long before a Civil War had 
been fought. All kinds of compro- 
mises, all kinds of questions of prin- 
ciple were elevated to top priority— 
but the question of abolishing slav- 
ery was a secondary question. As a 
consequence of this position, the na- 
tion paid with its blood. 

As we look out of this Convention 
at the vast labor movement today, 
what is one of the things that stand 
out? It is that labor does not as yet 
regard the Negro question as essen- 


.| tial to its own existence and its 








further advance in this country. It, 
too, like the bourgeoisie of a previ- 
ous period, does not realize that in 


_ its own self-interest the Jim Crow 


system must go. 

The Negro question in America is 
a principle question. It is not a tac- 
tical question. If we do not see this, 
we are going to make some very 
serious mistakes. I recall during the 
war years our Party was probably 
one of the most influential factors 
in every Negro community over the 


length and breadth of the land. But 
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because of our failure to understand 
that there was no contradiction be- 
tween winning the war and winning 
the struggle for Negro rights at 
home, we subordinated the struggle 
for Negro rights to the winning of 
the war, and in so doing, com- 
rades, we lost good will in the Ne- 
gro community—a loss from which 
we have not yet recuperated. 

This must therefore be uppermost 
in our minds—no compromise. Now, 
does this mean that we are going 
to say to everyone, no matter where 
you are, what the situation is, that 
you have to jump up and put the 
banner of Negro rights upon your 
shoulder regardless of anything else? 
That would be ridiculous and we 
do not expect it. But what we do 
expect is that every white Commu- 
nist should be conscious of the prob- 
lem. Perhaps you don’t raise a par- 
ticular question right now, but you 
are constantly probing, examining 
and waiting for the time and oppor- 
tunity to arise out of life through 
which a Communist can give this 
question a certain direction. This is 
what is required. 

Also, it is arrogant to think today 
that only white Communists are 
fighting for Negro rights. There are 
countless other forces in all fields 
of work, and more initiative on our 
part can greatly facilitate the de- 
velopment of this struggle. 


There are a few questions that 
are not dealt with in the draft. Its 
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authors were aware of it, and we 
should take appropriate steps fol- 
lowing this convention to correct 
these omissions. There is no discus- 
sion of the problems of Negro wo- 
men here, nor of the problems of 
Negro youth. 

Then there is the growth of Ne- 
gro nationalism, finding expression 
in the birth and development of 
the Moslem movement in Negro 
community. I believe the original 
draft said something about this, but 
in my estimation it is totally inade- 
quate, and we have to have an as- 
sessment of this. Let me briefly say 
that the Moslem movement arises 
and gains sustenance primarily from 
the disillusionment of many Negroes 
with their white allies. That is the 
main source, as well as the ferocity 
of the attacks of the Southern Dixie- 
crats. And of course the actions of 
the liberals in the last Congress fa- 
cilitate this kind of feeling of des- 
peration, this inability to distinguish 
the forces that are necessary on the 
road to freedom. 

The Moslem movement is grow- 
ing. I believe that it has something 
like 70,000 members in the country 
at present. They are building insti- 
tutions, and they are attracting Ne- 
gro youth by the thousands. They 
include race pride, but as Marxists 
and Communists—and here I speak 
especially to Negro Communists— 
we cannot allow the conditions that 
nurtured the growth of such a move- 
ment nor the positive features of 
race pride to becloud the fact that 


the position of the Moslem move 
ment is divisive of Negro-white 
unity and will lead not to Negro 
freedom but to just the opposite, 
And I think that we have to say it 

There are some comrades who 
have become alarmed and foresee 
this as becoming a dominant trend 
in Negro life. I do not think this is 
so. A Moslem movement may grow, 
and it will grow in proportion to 
the weaknesses that are displayed by 
other forces. But the setting of the 
Moslem movement in 1960 is not the 
setting of the Garvey movement of 





the 1920’s. Today there are over 3 ; 


million Negro trade unionists, and 








this fact is having a revolutionizing 
effect on all of American life. 

This has an impelling effect on 
all strata of the Negro people, and 
on all institutions. And though they 
are critical of the lack of participa- 
tion by labor in the struggle for 
Negro rights, though they are or- 
ganizing independently for the pur- 
pose of furthering the fight for Ne 
gro rights in the trade unions, there 
is no tendency to get out of the 
trade unions. There is no tendency 
to seek a solution to this problem 
by the power of Negro action alone. 
Rather they are striving to have 
those who should be their allies un- 
derstand why they should join them 
and wage this battle together. 

Such comrades, are some of the 
chief features of the Negro question 
today, which I believe the draft reso 
lution in the main presents ade- 
quately and correctly. 
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One Party, One Policy, One Direction 


By Gus Hall 


(Summary Remarks to the 17th National Convention, Communist Party, U.S.A.) 


We can say with confidence that 
the 17th Convention of our Party 
has fulfilled its responsibilities. 

When the national committee dis- 
cussed convention perspectives some 
months ago and developed a general 
onward-and-outward outlook, many 
were not sure what particular place 
this convention would have in our 
party history. Generally we felt that 
it would be a step in the process of 
rebuilding a Marxist-Leninist Party. 
There were, however, some differ- 
ences in assessing how ready our 
Party was for a national convention. 
Some of us were a little more opti- 
mistic, some less so. 

But I think we can now all agree 
that it has been a very big step in 
the process of rebuilding the Party. 
Further, we have removed many 
serious obstacles from our path and 
can move forward at a faster pace 
than previously. 

We can also say that we have had 
a meeting of the minds at this con- 
vention, While this would not be 
true under all conditions, under the 
present circumstances—in the period 
of rebuilding and remolding—it is 
healthy that nobody really had his 
way at this convention. None of us 
can say he is the same as when the 
convention opened. Because of the 
searching reports and the decisions, 


we are all better equipped to fulfill 
our responsibilities and are more ma- 
ture Marxists. If there is a single 
comrade who feels this convention 
has not influenced him, I would 
say: look at yourself critically, not 
at the convention. 

It is natural that in this type of 
gathering (and we did attempt too 
much in a four-day convention) 
there would be minor irritations and 
disagreements on various questions. 
But all in all, considering the rush 
and pressures, the convention pro- 
ceeded in rather harmonious fashion. 

Above all—and of crucial impor- 
tance—emerging from the 17th 
Convention is the fact that we have 
one party, one policy and one direc- 
tion. And that is new. We have not 
had that fully in the last few years. 
Policy was not set down definitely 
enough; it was not concrete enough; 
it was not clear enough. And many 
of our difficulties stemmed from 
this. The policy, line and direction 
set forth at this Convention will be 
the policy, line and direction for 
the whole Party, for every member, 
including national committee mem- 


bers and officers. 
SOME WEAKNESSES 


Many other positive things can be 
said about our convention, but we 


gt 
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must also note some weaknesses. 
Among them is the fact that the 
agenda was too long and that we 
tried to hammer out policies and 
make corrections in too many fields 
in four days. But there were some 
others worthy of particular men- 
tion. 

Possibly the most serious short- 
coming is that concrete experiences 
in mass work did not emerge as the 
central feature of our convention. 
The electrifying effect of some that 
did emerge, like the speech of Archie 
Brown on his campaign for Super- 
visor in San Francisco, proves that 
we should have provided for more 
of this. I single out this convention 
weakness because we see here re- 
flected a shortcoming in the Party’s 
daily work. 

Somehow, that which holds the 
foremost position in our Party is the 
exhortation, the generality, the bom- 
bast. Somehow that is still dominant 
in our proceedings, in committees, 
in state organizations and even in 
clubs. We must elevate to a higher 
position in all committees, includ- 
ing the national committee, the ex- 
amination of concrete experience in 
life and in leadership of masses. 
Bombast, exhortation and generali- 
ties must not replace examination, 
analysis, concreteness. 


Now, a word about factionalism. 
This is necessary because even at 
this convention an element of this 


ON L 


cropped up. We must draw the con. TH 


clusion that this fight is not over; 
there are elements of factionalism 
yet, and it is unhealthy. We have no 
factions or “wings” in our party. We 
must not assess our cadre on past! 
positions but on present understand-| 
ing, present performance, on today's 
results. If I read this convention 
right, it gives the leadership a man. 
date to root out all elements of fac- 
tionalism from our Party. 

I want to add that even if you are 
presenting correct ideas—it makes 
no difference how right you are—if 
you do it in a factional way, you 
are wrong. To be right gives you 
no license to resort to a factional 
method of carrying your point. We 
have reached the point where there 
is no room for factionalism—and 
the Party decisions on this are not 
going to be on paper alone. Fac- 
tionalism will not be allowed on any 
level. We have to make it as def-| 
nite as that, and every member of! 
the Party must be on notice of it.} ye 

We must find methods of work| °” 
that show trust and confidence in} ™™ 
the united Party we now have. In | 
the past, when policy was unclear, | 
there might conceivably be the ex- | rs 
cuse that factionalism existed be-| ™ 
cause of the fight for a line. Today 
the Party has one policy, one direc- a 
tion, one line. There is no basis for . 
factionalism. Today a continuation 
of factionalism can be purely on the 
basis of unprincipled careerism, of 
opportunism. This, I believe, the | ‘ 
Party will not permit. 
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ONE PARTY, ONE POLICY, ONE DIRECTION 


ON LEADERSHIP AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


I don’t want to sound like a lec- 
turer, but perhaps a word about the 
role of the individual in leadership 
here would not be amiss. In earlier 
years, when Marxist movements and 
Marxist-Leninist parties were fight- 
ing for a place in the sun—for ac- 
ceptance and full recognition—it was 
understandable that individual lead- 
ers played important and sometimes 
the key roles. They necessarily be- 
came the spokesmen, the symbols, of 
the body of Marxist thought. 

Today these economic, philoso- 
phical and theoretical principles 
have become established and widely 
accepted. They are the guide for 
nations and peoples numbering 
nearly one-half the world’s inhabi- 
tants. Political life does not require 
individual symbols in quite the same 
way as in the past. Today individuals 
can make their best political con- 
tributions only if they do so through 
the medium of the collective. Each 
individual will mature and grow 
only to the extent that the collective 


' of which he or she is part develops 


and grows. Make no mistake about 
it: an absolute necessity in the struc- 
ture of democratic centralism is the 
need for the individual to be part 
of a collective in the development 
of thought and work. 

Maverick methods in political 


} thought and work are by-products 


of a dog-eat-dog individualism (un- 
derstandable, perhaps, in bourgeois 
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politics, but not in ours). Marxist 
individualism is individual initiative, 
study, thought, work. This indivi- 
dualism seeks collective judgment 
and is ready to accept changes and 
additions to one’s own thought, fully 
accepting the scientific concept that 
no final thought is the product of 
any one mind. An individual who is 
unconcerned about the unity of the 
collective, the growth, morale, the 
fighting spirit, the togetherness, if 
you like, of the collective body— 
whether it be a committee, club, 
state or national organization—does 
not serve our Party or class. The 
enemy does all it can to disrupt and 
divert our work. Let not sincere but 
misguided comrades give them a 
hand. 
NEED FOR GREATER 
CLARITY 


Now a word on some other mat- 
ters. Our Party has adopted definite 
positions on a number of theoretical 
and policy questions, but this does 
not necessarily close the gate to de- 
veloping and deepening these ques- 
tions. This is an atmosphere we 
must preserve in the Party, and I 
don’t want to give the impression 
that I want to shut all doors on 
further discussion. 

Take the peace question. I think 
we need some further clarity on this. 
There are some exaggerations and 
one-sidedness here and there. There 
is no disagreement on the proposi- 
tion that the peace struggle is on a 
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new level and that there are impor- 
tant new factors we must take into 
consideration. Neither do we dis- 
agree that it is central to us. This 
should not, however, lead us to one- 
sidedness. 

Take the question of the role of 
President Eisenhower. I think the 
balanced position is that he is the 
spokesman for those circles which 
recognize the need for something 
new in U.S. foreign policy. This is 
clear and this we hail. Personally, 
Eisenhower apparently wants to go 
further, if possible. But he also has 
the problem of carrying other forces 
along with him. That also is true. 
But that should not blind us or lead 
us to become one-sided as to how 
far he has gone. In this connection 
I would like to read to you some 
remarks made recently by Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev. Talking about 
what is new since 1956, he said: 

“The progress is in the direction 
of understanding the necessity of 
peaceful co-existence—that is the 
thing that is different from 1956.” 

Further, in speaking about Eisen- 
hower, he said: 

“We felt a sincere desire on the 
part of the President to reach agree- 
ment to attain relaxation of inter- 
national tension—that is very pleas- 
ant. True, so far this is nothing but 
our impression and a man’s feeling 
is not a very exact measuring stick. 
There can be a good deal here which 
is subjective. Nevertheless, we trust 
that the desire to improve relations 
will soon take on concrete form.” 
Khrushchev made this speech just 
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a few days ago. I think he placed 


Fithe question in a very balanced way, 


particularly when he added the fol- 
lowing: 

“I think the President also wants 
that, but apparently he cannot take 
such a step for the reason that there 
are still strong groups in the US. 
that take a stand against disarma- 


ment. We must not deceive our- | 
selves on that score. Why have bour- | 


geois politicians come to recognize 
the idea of peaceful coexistence? It 
is said that being determines con- 
sciousness. There are some who put 
it this way, however: beating de- 
termines consciousness. I would say 
that both the one and the other are 
correct. The way it works out is 
that beating helps some people in 
being. At least they begin to recog- 
nize the necessity of peaceful coexist- 
ence.” 

Considering that Khrushchev was 
at Camp David and thus had an 
advantage over us by being present 
in the negotiations, we can well re- 
gard his view as a balanced judg- 
ment based on a close examination 
of the concrete facts. So there is this 


great new development—but the | 


cold war is not yet over. Our ap 
proach should be: we, along with 
the peace forces of the world, want 
to take advantage of everything that 


is new in the broadest and best pos- | 


sible way, but we recognize that it 
means struggle, mobilization, move- 
ment. One might ask: if the cold 
war is over, why a peace movement? 
There would be no need for it. But 
the need for a peace movement 
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arises exactly because the cold war 
is not yet over. But the possibilities 
for ending it are tremendous—and 
that is what is new and must be 
taken into account. 


ON ANTI-MONOPOLY 
COALITION 


Now a few words on the anti- 
monopoly coalition, another field 
where there are some possible dif- 
ferences, although there has been 
an increasing meeting of the minds 
on this question and very little basic 
disagreement remaining. We can 
say that the slogan of “anti-monopoly 
coalition” was much misused in the 
Party and has been used inter- 
changeably with other concepts like 
the democratic front and the third 
party. Confusion necessarily resulted. 

What is this anti-monopoly move- 
ment? Possibly it is more accurate 
to term it a political concept, a 
strategic political concept. It arises 
and develops out of present-day 
America; it is not invented by any- 
body. It is a realistic reaction to the 
class forces of our society. The era 
of imperialism brings forth this 
trustified, Big Business system of 
monopolies that rule and influence 
virtually everything in the nation 
from beginning to end. It has one 
main direction—towards maximum 
profits for the monopolies. The vic- 
tims of this monopoly domination are 
the majority of Americans, first of 
all the working class, the Negro 
people, the farmers, small business- 
men, professionals, white collar peo- 
ple and, very definitely, sections of 
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the capitalist class. The present drive 
against organized labor is a part of 
the general process. 

Now, what is important about 
this is the very base of our broadest 
united front policy. If we do not 
understand the anti-monopoly coali- 
tion concept, we will not have the 
very broadest united front approach. 
To repeat, the anti-monopoly coali- 
tion is a political concept, expressed 
in a movement to organize the ma- 
jority of American people to resist 
the domination of monopoly capital. 

Now there will be stages in this. 
We must understand that all strug- 
gles, all rivulets of struggle, on all 
fronts, ultimately will meet the re- 
sistance of big monopolies. All strug- 
gles, whether for reforms of any 
kind, for a government not con- 
trolled by the monopolies, or any 
movement for democracy and prog- 
ress and for socialism, will move 
through this avenue of resistance. 
The anti-monopoly coalition will 
grow in the resistance against the 
monopoly powers in America. This 
is a basic concept and from it flows 
our strategic view of the role of an 
anti-monopoly coalition in America. 

Now, does this mean that if cer- 
tain sections of the capitalist class 
and even certain sections of mo- 
nopoly take positions that coincide 
with that of the great majority of 
Americans, that this nullifies our 
basic policy? Of course not. The 
basic policy remains and the anti- 
monopoly movement will have to 
learn to take advantage of these dif- 
ferences. One of the reasons for con- 
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fusion on this question is that we 
have not fully in our Party’s history 
appreciated how to take advantage 
of divisions and diverse interests 
among the monopolies. This is tac- 
tically important and, in an electoral 
sense, extremely so. But this does not 
basically change the concept of the 
anti-monopoly direction of our pol- 
icy. For we all know that if sections 
of monopoly differ at times, their 
fundamental class character remains 
and the class forces at work in 
the country remain. 

This is of importance because of 
some of the confusion evident in some 
resolutions presented in the pre-con- 
vention discussion that called for a 
“national front.” A national front 
is a practical outlook only under con- 
ditions when the whole nation or 
national existence is in danger. This 
is not what we face today, and it is 
a one-sided view of what is new in 
American conditions. 

A further point. Does our basic 
anti-monopoly concept require that 
in united front relations everyone in 
the united front must share our un- 
derstanding? The fact is that in most 
cases they won’t. We will be work- 
ing with forces that will not under- 
stand the role of monopolies nor the 
fact that objectively the resistance to 
monopoly grows through such move- 
ments. Such lack of understanding 
is no obstacle to the broadest pos- 
sible united front and we can set no 
such pre-conditions to united front 
work and policies. 

If we take a realistic position, in- 
stead of setting up static concepts 
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and generalized slogans in advance} \o; 


(although we have an outlook, a con-} 
cept and a direction) we will rea} ot 
ize that the main task of the Party | i 
is to work with an appreciation of! 
the level of this anti-monopoly re) ,.; 
sistance, including the peace move.) 4:, 
ment. We wil Ithen be able tj 
work with this many-sided move. | 
ment at many levels and help di- | 
rect, guide, prod and nurse it along) 
in its manifold variations. As a 
result more forces will spring up, 
the anti-monopoly movement will 
grow and we will find words to de- 
scribe it more scientifically than if 
we had first set up the concept and§- 
then tried to fit life into it—some- 
thing we often do. 
* * # 

In a convention of this kind, one 
has an opportunity to hear not only 
speeches from the podium but also 
rich thoughts in personal and in-| 
formal conversations. Based on such |; 
conversations, let me add a few 
thoughts about the ruinous nega- 
tivism and cynicism which still per- | . 
sist in some quarters, and their side- } . 
effects. There are many degrees and | 
levels of such effects. Some comrades |) 
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motions of being active, even mak- | 
ing speeches. But they cannot be ef- | 
fective because they lack real convic- 
tion. They cannot inspire or lead. | 
Others hide their affliction by being f. 
critical about everything, making 
much ado about the insignificant. 
The figleaf for others is to be al- 
ways looking for something “new,” 
something so “broad” that this be- 
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comes the obstacle to any practical 
work or activity. 

Such negativism affects relations 
not only in the Party but also with 
the mass of non-party people and 
organizations. Our theory as well 
as the time of day in history and the 
direction and speed of events real- 
istically calls not for negativism but 
for the most sober, positive, optimis- 
tic outlook. We must have as our 


we disagree with others but rather 
what we have in common. Criticism 
not based on the framework of points 
of agreement will fall on antagonistic 
and deaf ears. 

Now a few words on the cadre 
question in the Party. To this we 
must give a lot of attention. Firstly, 
because our cadre is rather scattered 
and, while it is growing now, we 
need a lot of good Marxist-Leninist 
cadre. We are going to build and 
grow, all of us, in the process of 
work, but we must have a certain 
approach to this question. 

I want to say these words espe- 
cially in view of the fact that all the 
state conventions, except the state of 
Washington, will be electing lead- 
ership in the coming period. The 
leadership will have to show some 
real understanding of the present 
level of our process of rebuilding. 
In this connection I would like to 
suggest that we take to heart the 
warning that Comrade Mao Tse 
Tung gave to the Chinese Party 
about promoting and bringing into 
leadership “only those that are near 
and dear.” 
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We must be able to mold a lead- 
ership that takes into account the 
still different emphases that different 
comrades have, and that takes into 
account the infusion of both old and 
new as much as possible. We must 
have a unified leadership. We must 
understand that this is a process— 
a process of molding a unified lead- 
ership. Especially with the coming 
state conventions I urge we take such 
an approach in our cadre policy. 

Finally, comrades, as we all agree, 
this has been a good convention. But 
when I say that, that is exhortation. 
That is bombast. Well, a little of that 
we have to have. But the fact re- 
mains that it does not necessarily 
prove that it is a good convention. 
The test of whether this is a good 
convention will have to come in the 
days and weeks ahead and months 
and years ahead. The approach we 
should use is that it has laid a good 
foundation for our work. We are a 
united party. We have an outlook. 
We have a united policy. But in 
about a year we should check the 
results. On such a concrete basis we 
will make final judgment as to how 
effective those proceedings have been 
and what place the 17th Convention 
will hold in our history. I have no 
hesitation in prophesying that the re- 
sults will add up to a “well done.” 

Our responsibilities and tasks are 
great. The obstacles are not small 
ones. But we need not be weary. 
Life and the direction of history, all 
subjective and objective elements, 
point only to one direction—to vic- 
tory! 
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